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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


GERMANY’S PEACE APPEAL, NO. 3. 


OL. BRYAN has often told on 
( himself the old story about the 

uninvited guest who tried three 
separate times to get into a house 
where they were holding a party, and 
each time he was kicked out; the third 
time hemade there- 


party and is entitled to sit at the peace 
table as an honored guest, on the same 
footing as the others. For, in this third 
appeal he refers to the “honor” of Ger- 
many and says he counts on the presi- 
dent and believes that he “will not ap- 
prove of any demand which would be 
irreconcilable with the honor of the 


by her enemies; she is innocent of 
these things. She admits that in “cov- 
ering a retreat” it is necessary, and al- 
lowable under international law, to 
carry on destruction; but her troops 
are “under most strict instructions to 
spare private property and to exercize 
care for the population to the best of 
their ability, and 





iark that he guess- 
ed they didn’t want 
him in there. He 
pplied this old 
tory to his own 
case, after he had 
been three times 
‘turned down for 
the presidency. 
Kaiser Wilhelm 
perhaps never has 
heard of this story; 
at any rate, like 
Bryan he insists on 
being snubbed and 
kicked three sepa- 
rate times by Uncle 
Sam, but it would 
seem as if he might 
now takeitas settled ii 
that his advances = 
are not welcome, 
The kaiser made 








where transgres- 
sions occur in spite 
of these  instruc- 
tions the guilty are 
being punished.” 
Hot stuff, that! Up 
to this time the 
German government 
has claimed that 
the Hun armies 
were_not retreating 
but were holding 
their own = every- 
where; now at least 
we have their con- 
fession that they 
are retreating. And 
if they have ever 
punished any of 
their soldiers or 
' seamen for commit- 
ting atrocities, no- 
body hasever heard 











his first official peace re- 
quest to Président Wil- 
son Oct. 8 He asked him 
to arrange for discuss- 
ing the matter of peace 
and to fix up an armistice 
ieantime, The president 
gently but firmly ejected 
the kaiser but he left the 
loor slightly open. This 
encouraged the kaiser to 
ome back a second time, 
Oct. 12. The president 
igain—less gently and 

ore firmly — repulsed 
him—telling him that he 








aS an improper charac- . 

', who could not be ad- — 

itted to decent society until he re- 
‘ormed, The crack of the door was 
till left open, however, and the kaiser, 
till cherishing a lingering conviction 
that the president didn’t mean what he 
aid, came back a third time Oct. 21. 
What is there to be done with such a 
persistent old nuisance? Evidently he 
will not take no for an answer and he 
still labors under the delusion that he 
has been invited to the grand peace 


Bang! 


Notice that the wily 
eginning to use the 
n pedple”, whereas 
isthe whole thingy In 
this latest (an us hope last) appeal 
the kaiser, throti@h Dr. Solf, his foreign 
secretary, runs Of in this wise: Ger- 
many protests agaifst.the bad name 
that has been given her, as she has not 
been guilty of the crimes on land and 
sea that have been charged against her 


German peop! 
old reprobate 
term “the G 
formerly he 
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Snapshot of Bombing of U-Boat by a U. S. Destroyer. 


of it. They promised 
President Wilson two 
years ago, in the case of 
the unwarranted U-boat 
attack on the passenger 
steamer Sussex, that they 
would punish the officer 
who was responsible. But 
though the president re- 
peatedly demanded what 
this punishment consist- 
ed of, they never replied 
to him; and it has been 
discovered through out- 
side sources that he was 
rewarded with a decora- 
tion and promotion in- 
stead of being punished. 
The crown prince himself has looted 
every French chateau where he made 
his headquarters and carried every 
picture and everything else of value 
back to his own residence in Ger- 
many, but Father- Wilhelm has nev- 
er even scolded him for these acts of 
vandalism so far as known. In fact 
the kaiser has told his sons and his 
soldiers to pattern their actions after 
those of Attila the Hun as their ideal. 
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This Berlin denial of guilt comes right 
in the same week when the retreating 
Hun armies in Belgium have not only 
carried out permissible destruction but 
have systematically looted the facto- 
ries, stores, hotels and private homes. 
They have not only stripped every 
building of all articles which they 
could use as war materials, such as 
rubber, brass, cotton and woolen cloth, 
etc., but they have made the inhabit- 
ants, at the point of the pistol, give up 
their watches, jewelry and money. 

Before retreating from a place they 
order all the people to leave their hous- 
es: Then they go into the houses and 
help themselves to whatever strikes 
their fancy. They cut the leather seats 
out of the chairs; they take every bed 
blanket, pillow, sheet and article of 
clothing and leave the refugees nothing 
but what they have on their back. They 
even rob the very graves in the hope 
of finding jewels. 

And yet in the face of the mountains 
of visible evidence against them, they 
have the effrontery to assert that they 
are innocent. They go on to say that 
their navy in sinking ships has “never 
purposely destroyed lifeboats with 
their passengers”, as President Wilson 
said they had and as the testimony of 
hundreds of witnesses and actual pho- 
tographs prove. 

The kaiser “proposes with regard to 
all these charges that the facts be clear- 
ed up by neutral commissions.” What 
a villainous proposition this is! The 
Huns want to have their case decided 
by a packed jury. As President Wilson 
said in one of his addresses, there is 
no such thing now as a neutral nation, 
and those nations that are not for us 
are against us. 


Germany’s scheme is to leave the 
question of her guilt to a jury consist- 
ing probably of Sweden, Spain and Hol- 
land—all of which countries, though 
nominally neutral, are well known to 
have sympathized with her and winked 
at her crimes, She knows in advance 
that they would vote to acquit her, and 
that is why she wants them to “clear 
up” her case. 

Calls Off U-Boat “Frightfulness.” 


Germany announces that “in order to 
avoid anything that might hamper the 
work of peace”, she has sent orders to 
all her U-boats to stop the torpedoing 
of passenger ships. This in itself is an 
admission that she has been guilty of 
acts forbidden by the laws of war, for 
otherwise she would have nothing to 
desist from. : 


The real explanation of this policy is 
that the allies have gained such mas- 
tery of the sea anyway that there is 
no longer the slightest chance for the 
U-boat warfare to succeed; hence the 
best thing left for Germany to do is to 
make a virtue of a necessity and stop 
attacking passenger boats. She has al- 
ways contended that none of the boats 
she attacked were “passenger” boats, 
as there were always bound to be some 
soldiers or war materials on board, 
and this was her excuse for attacking 


them. So she has really conceded 
nothing. 

The kaiser’s note admits that hitherto 
the German people have had no voice 
in decisions for war or peace. Here 
we have an important confession, for 
the Germans and pro-Germans have 
persistently denied that it was the kai- 
ser who had the power to make war 
and peace. 

The note recites that “these condi- 
tions have now undergone a funda- 
mental change”, and a new government 
has been formed in complete accord- 
ance with the principle of popular rep- 
resentation. “The leaders of the great 
parties of the reichstag are members of 
this government and in future no gov- 
ernment can take or continue in office 
without possessing the confidence of a 
majority of the reichstag.” Already 
this new government has taken steps, it 
says, to alter the German constitution 
so that the representatives of the peo- 
ple will have to consent to all decisions 
on war and peace. And it is alleged that 
it is the “unshakable determination of 
the German people” to continue these 
reforms and make them permanent. 

This phrase “unshakable determina- 
tion of the German people” is an old 
and familiar one. It has all along 
been represented that it was their un- 
shakable determination to uphold the 
kaiser and fight his war to a victorious 
finish. Here we have the same old 
idea, given a slightly different twist 
to make it sound more democratic and 
plausible. 

As to the matter of evacuating invad- 
ed territory and carrying out an ar- 
mistice, the German note is still more 
offensive. It says that these matters 
must not be undertaken on the basis 
laid down by President Wilson, name- 
ly that of the “military supremacy” of 
the allies, but that it is a matter that 
must be “left to the military advisers, 
and the actual standard of power on 
both sides in the field has to form the 
basis for arrangements.” 

In other words, Germany denies the 
whole proposition that she is the de- 
feated party; she wants the “actual 
standard of power” to decide these vi- 
tal matters, and of course her scheme 
would be to make a showing which 
would entitle her to figure as an equal 
in the peace negotiations. In other 
words, bere we perceive the same old 
hand of the war-lords, insisting on a 
compromise peace based on “the map” 
—which they argued was all in favor 
of Germany. 

So we see that Germany’s offer con- 
tains no suggestion of unconditional 
surrender or of anything more than a 
patched-up peace under which the Teu- 
ton powers would gain at least half the 
benefits. 


Reply Disgusting and Insulting. 


Nothing coming out of Germany 
since the sinking of the Lusitania has 
made the allied world more indignant 


than this latest peace demand. While 
pretending to accept the principles laid 
down by President Wilson, it really 
agrees to none of them. It denies all 


the allies’ contentions and gives them 
credit for nothing. It seems to con- 
sider President Wilson as a neutral 
and to expect him to act as an im- 
partial mediator between the central 
powers and the entente allies, to pre- 
vent the latter from continuing the war 
and gathering the fruits of victory. 

That this is the prevailing view en- 
tertained in Germany is well shown by 
the utterances of the leading newspa- 
pers of that country. None of them in- 
dicate that Germany is really ready to 
accept the president’s peace principles; 
all that was intended was to enter into 
a discussion of them, and it was expect- 
ed that they would apply against the 
entente allies fully as much as against 
the Teuton powers, 

They declare that Germany must not 
give up any home territory; she must 
regain her colonies and must be al- 
lowed to draw on other countries for 
materials; she must stil: retain the mil- 
itary power to enforce her rights, and 
in general she must have a “favorable 
and honorable peace” which will fairly 
represent Germany’s “iron will”. Many 
of them express the hope that the en- 
tente allies will sooner or later get to 
fighting among themselves and _ that 
Germany can then profit by their dis- 
sensions, 

It is agreed by all observers that the 
Teuton peace notes are a very shrewd 
and cunning piece of political trickery. 
They are so worded that they make it 
appear that it is the Teuton powers that 
are doing the nice thing at this crisis-— 
seeking to save further bloodshed and 
restore to suffering humanity the bless- 
ings of peace and declaring themselves 
to be genuine believers in democracy 
and justice, innocent of any wrong or 
intention of wrong, and entitled to re- 
ceive the same treatment as the allies, 
under the peace that is to be “dis- 
cussed.” 

But the more peace is thus discussed, 
the more disgusting the whole business 
becomes. As President Wilson said in 
one of his notes, the German rulers “do 
not speak the same language” in deal- 
ing with the subjects of peace, justice 
and popular rights that we do, and 
there is really no common ground on 
which we can meet. 

On all sides the German note is de- 
nounced in terms which show that peo- 
ple are losing patience with all this 
talk. Senator Borah of Idaho, Rep., 
says: “The Germans don’t know what a 
free government is; they suppose that 
when the kaiser says they may do 
something and widens out their gov- 
ernment at the bottom, they have a free 
government, whereas all they have is 
permission from an autocratic ruler to 
act.” The power still is represented 
as coming from the kaiser and flowing 
to the people, instead of the kaiser’s 
getting from the people whatever pow- 
er he may enjoy. They have got the 
cart before the horse. 

Senator Thomas of Colo. declared 
that it was now time for the presi- 
dent to tell the Huns that they must go 
to Foch with their terms of peace. Sen- 
ator Ashurst of Ariz., Dem., described 
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the note as “cunning, subtle and ingen- 
ious” and he gave warning of it as 
being “a bait for gudgeons.” 

Senator Poindexter of Wash., Rep., 
has introduced a resolution in the sen- 
ate asking congress to make it unlaw- 
ful for any official of the government to 
answer in any way any note or repre- 
sentation from the German government 
or people on the subject of peace or 
armistice until the German armed forc- 
es have surrendered. 

Senator Lodge of Mass., Rep., recent- 
ly introduced a similar resolution, de- 
claring it to be the sense of the sen- 
ate that “there should be no further 
communication with Germany on the 
subject of peace except a demand for 
unconditiona) surrender.” Of course 
these resolutions will not be adopted 
so long as the Democrats are in control 
in congress. 


What the Newspapers Say. 


The New York Tribune says the Ger- 
iman scheme is to secure free seas and 
free-trade as held out by the president’s 
“14 points”, and evade entirely the mat- 
ter of moral responsiblity and repara- 
tion. The Boston Globe says that “the 
ink and paper of the reply are new but 
it is the same old handwriting.” The 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat sizes the 
thing up as a “mere beating about the 
bush to gain time to save the German 
face.” The St. Louis Republic declares 
that the answer to the kaiser should be 
to “talk to Foch.” 

The Birmingham Age-Herald com- 

ents that “though the kaiser keeps in 
the background”, it is still he and his 
war-lords who are directing things. 
rhe Denver News declares that “nei- 
ther statute nor constitution can sud- 
denly change the heart of the German 

eople, and the German heart is still 
for the kaiser.” 

Newspapers of all shades of political 
view and in all sections of the country 
unite in demanding that the president 
should give the Germans an answer 
that they can’t fail to understand, and 
not give them any more openings for 
further correspondence. The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer asserts that unless he 
now “closes the door with a bang he 
will not represent the overwhelming 
sentiment of the nation.” The Kansas 
City Times voices the common senti- 
ent that “the only possible peace is 

e peace of unconditional surrender, 
if the sooner Germany is given to 

derstand this the better.” 

The Manchester Union calls the note 
in assault on the intelligence of the 
inerican people”, and thinks that “the 
president should cut short a discussion 
that is becoming wearisome and might 
vecome vicious.” The Natchez Demo- 
rat gives warning that “the temper of 
‘he American people has reached the 

int where they will no longer toler- 
te so-called diplomatic exchanges with 
‘ country at whose head are the black- 
est criminals in the world’s history; 
‘here is nothing left to discuss.” 

rhe Lowell Courier-Citizen 


\ 


hopes 


‘hat “the president if he writes again 
surrender 


ill demand unconditional 









bluntly, instead of being so insufferably 
polite.” The Atlanta Constitution urges 
that all peace offers hereafter be re- 
ferred to Foch, since “peace. if it is to 
come, must come that way.” 

The Boston Herald says: “We hope 
the president will break off these ne- 
gotiations by proclaiming at once the 
keynote of the situation, and this key- 
note is unconditional surrender.” The 
Kansas City Journal speaks in the 
same strain and says: “The adroit Ger- 
man foreign office has placed the bur- 
den of continuing the correspondence 
upon the president. But if President 
Wilson is well advised he will ignore 
this whining, blubbering, lying and 
quibbling answer and go on with the 
war until Germany is well whipped— 
and confesses it.” 


Allies Make Big Gains. 


While the peace confab has been going 
on in the realm of forensics, the sol- 
diers on the fighting fronts have been 
doing their bravest to prove that the 
tank and machine-gun and bayonet are 
mightier than the typewriter. They 
have been giving the kaiser the kind of 
peace talk that really talks. 

The British, Belgians and French, 
with some help from our boys, have 
been smashing forward on a wide front, 
all the way from the North sea south 
nearly to the Oise. The Huns have been 
driven out of the entire Belgian coast 
between France and Holland, Their 
U-boat bases, Ostend and Zeebrugge, 
were taken. 

The ancient and beautiful Belgian city 
of Bruges was encircled and occupied; 
likewise the big French city of Lille 
and the smaller cities of Turcoing and 
Roubaix. The allies at this writing are 
closing in on the Belgian city of Ghent 
(known‘as Gand by the Belgians) and 
the French city of Valenciennes—cele- 
brated for its lace. In the last week 
some 800 square-miles of territory has 
been wrested from the Hun invaders, 
making a still bigger record than the 
week before. 

The scenes attending the entry of the 
allies into the rescued cities were im- 
pressive and affecting. King Albert and 
Queen Elizabeth of Belgium were 
among the first to arrive at Ostend after 
the Huns were driven out, and they 
received an ovation. The British troops 
triumphantly marched into Lille with 
drums beating, bugles blowing and bag- 
pipes squawking; it was one of the most 
dramatic occasions of the whole war. 

Lille before the war was a very pros- 
perous city of over 200,000 people. 
When the allies recaptured it there 
were still about 125,000 people there. 
Included among them were a number 
of Americans who had been caught 
there when the war started and had 
been kept there ever since. Correspon- 
dents record the interesting fact that 
the people in these recaptured cities 
were still wearing clothes of the fash- 
ion of four and fives years ago—no 
doubt in most cases they were the same 
clothes, made over and patched up. 

The Huns have not destroyed the 
cities they have evacuated lately to the 





same extent they did those along the 
original front. The famous belfry of 
Bruges is intact, as well as the hotel 
de ville or town-hall and other archi- 
tectural monuments. Bridges and roads 
were destroyed as far as possible and 
the Huns had looted the houses of prac- 
tically everything that they could make 
any use of. 

Though Germany has the face to 
claim that her soldiers have not been 
guilty of wanton acts, every day adds 
to the proofs of such outrages. You 
can honor even-an enemy provided 
that enemy acts with some respect for 


‘the common decencies of humanity, but 


when he acts like a brute he forfeits 
all claim to consideration. The Ger- 
mans in their four years of occupation 
of these French and Belgian towns and 
villages seem to have earned nothing 
but intense abhorrence and hatred from 
those who were placed at their mercy. 
They have shown themselves incapable 
of any finer feelings and have com- 
mitted all sorts of outrages which could 
not have any bearing on the military 
situation except to make the Huns out- 
laws before all the world. 


Cases of Hun Diabolism. 


For instance in Montigny, near Le 
Cateau, a German officer had lived 18 
months in a French family. He had his 
meals at the family table and he made 
himself agreeable and was received on 
terms which were as friendly as could 
exist under such conditions. Yet when 
the Germans evacuated the place and 
he went away, he left a time bomb in 
the house, which exploded in the night 
and killed all the family except a baby. 

The Huns systematically plant alf the 
territory they leave with infernal ma- 
chines of fiendish design. Their latest 
trick is to arrange these devices so as to 
be set off by athermometer, the next time 
the temperature rises to a given point— 
usually when the sun comes out next. 
Some of these things are made so they 
will not explode till a week or more 
after the Huns have departed. 

An English officer who was among the 
allied troops entering Cambrai noticed 
a piano standing in the street. He struck 
a chord on it as he passed it, and it 
exploded and blew his hand off. Pic- 
tures on the walls of homes would be 
left hanging crooked and the first per- 
son who started to straighten them 
would be blown up. Any article that 
is touched is liable to cause an explo- 
sion. As a result the allies before tak- 
ing full possession of these abandoned 
places send gangs of soldiers around to 
imvestigate everything that looks like 
a “booby-trap” and place notices of 
warning on anything that is suspected 
of being “loaded”. 

The Belgian government council at 
Havre is now preparing claims for all 
the damage that the Hun invaders have 
done in Belgium— including public and 
private property destroyed, money and 
valuables stolen, tribute levied, supplies 
commandeered for worthless paper, 
etc. This data will be brought forward 
at the “peace table” and will be taken 
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into account in making up the final 
bill that the Huns will have to pay. 

Thousands of German prisoners have 
been captured in the last few days, and 
it is report.d that thousands more have 
taken refuge across the border in Hol- 
land, where they are promptly interned. 
The German sentries and the electrified 
barbed-wire barricades that the Huns 
had maintained on the frontier between 
Belgium and Holland have been put 
out of business for a distance of 30 
miles from the coast as a result of the 
reconquest of the territory by the allies. 

The Germans are making a determin- 
ed stand at various points on the pres- 
ent fighting front and are throwing 
large numbers of fresh troops into the 
battle in the hope of stopping the allied 
advance. They may be intending to 
develop a new defense line, or they may 
be only fighting to delay the allies and 
gain time to withdraw their men and 
materials farther back. 

The advantage is with them in cer- 
tain ways now. By retiring to what 
they call the Hunding line—which is 
now practically reached—they would 
have a line 70 miles shorter than the 
Hindenburg:-line was. By retiring to 
the general line of the Meuse they 
could reduce their front by 20 miles 
more, and if they should fall back on 
their own frontiers they could cut off 
another 35 miles. 

With each shortening of the line they 
will gain more than the allies will, for 
they will be able to make their soldiers 
and guns go correspondingly farther 
and they will also be nearer their own 
bases. All Belgium and that part of 
France are a network of canals and 
canalized rivers. These waterways of- 
fer a succession of barriers to the allies, 
and they are especially a great obstacle 
to the use of tanks. 

The tanks can jump a good-sized ditch 
but a canal or river is too much for 
them. Our engineer forces in the last 
few days have done splendid work in 
throwing bridges across streams, under 
a constant rain of Hun machine-gun 
bullets. Advancing under such condi- 
tions is bound to be slow in time and 
costly in men, but it has to be done. 

The Germans leave behind large num- 
bers of machine-guns to fight rear- 
guard actions and delay the pursuers. 
These rear-guards are gradually dis- 
posed of, most of them being killed and 
the rest being made prisoner. Then 
our forces move forward another mile 
or so and the process starts over again. 

Most observers think that there is 
still a lot of fight left in the Huns and 
that they will contest every mile of the 
way back to their own frontier. There 
they will make their most desperate 
stand and the final chapter of the war 
will then begin. 


Serbians Capture Their Capital. 


On the Balkan front also the allies 
are-scoring decisive blows against the 
central powers. The Serbs are rapidly 
driving the Austrians and Germans back 
out of Serbia and regaining possession 
of their home territory. They took the 
city of Nish Oct. 30, This was the war 


capital of Serbia, after Belgrade was 
abandoned when the Teutons made 
their big drive on the Balkan front two 
vears ago. 

The allies have recaptured about 
three-fourths of Serbia and will soon 
be in full control there. The Teuton 
forces that were on the Balkan front 
aiding the Bulgars are having hard 
time extricating themselves and they 
have lost heavily in men and supplies. 

The Italians, operating at the west- 
ern end of the Macedonian front, in 
Albania, captured Elba san, which is 
one of the chief towns of Albania. Then 
they pushed on to the Adriatic coast and 
took the port of Durazzo. This was the 
capitol of the principality o: Albania 
after the Balkan war of 1913-14 and it is 
the place that was bombarded by an 
allied fleet, including American U-boat 
chasers, several weeks ago. 

The possession of Durazzo gives the 
allies a good base on the eastern side 
of the Adriatic, within 50 miles of the 
extremity of Austria-Hungary. Thus the 
allies will be prepared to push Austria 
from the eastern front by land and sea 
and the chances are that if she doesn’t 
make peace by surrendering she will 
be invaded and cut up. 

Meantime the French were also strik- 
ing a telling blow on this front. They 
cut their way northward right through 
Serbia and established themselves on 
the Danube below Widin. They cap- 
tured Teuton steamers and barges load- 
ed with grain, oil and other supplies 
and have thus put a stop to the use of 
the Danube below that point by the 
central powers, 

The railway through Serbia and Bul- 
garia to Constantinople had already 
been cut so that now the Teutons are 
virtually shut off from communication 
with their ally Turkey. The capture 
of the Danube position by the allies 
brings them into touch with Rumania 
and re-establishes the Balkan front as 
far north as Russia, One of the main 
features of the peace treaty made with 
Rumania by the Teuton powers was 
that the Teutons were to have control 
of the Danube, which is the greatest 
channel of commerce in all that part 
of the world, The loss of the Danube 
to the Teutons is one of the heaviest 
blows they have received in the war. 

Rumania is nominally at peace with 
the Teutons, but she was coerced into 
accepting this peace and neither she 
nor the entente allies will recognize it. 
It is prohable that Rumania will be 
back in the war again soon, fighting 
once more shoulder to shoulder with 
the other allied nations for the com- 
plete subjugation of the Hun powers. 

Bulgaria is in bad shape. Rioting and 
revolt are everywhere and hundreds 
are being kiiled in this internal strife. 
The Germans had bled Bulgaria white 
and the people there are famine-strick- 
en. When the Germans left, they took 
with them all the movable property 
they could. They loaded every train 
up with goods and not only stole the 
goods but also the trains, taking them 
into Teuton territory for- their’ own 
use. 





 REWSPAPER VIEWS ft 


Detroit News.—By next March 20((()0) 
American trucks will be in France. Ima iy, 
ine standing at the side of that passi: 4 
column on a muddy, splashy day and in 
Palm Beach suit. 





Toledo Blade.—Bulgaria has shown <A) 
tria how to obtain peace. The method 
simple, open and direct. 


Newark News.—Whether President Wi 
son means there will be no peace with: 
laws, or with outlaws, it means the sa: 
thing. 


New York Evening Sun,—General \ 
Sanders’s brilliant escape from Palesti 
reminds us of the time the combinati 
auditorium and fire-house at Bryan, Tex: 
was burned down. The fire-engine w 
saved. 

Knoxville Journal and Tribune—T} 
Way war-taxes have hit the rich ther 
really more money in being poor. 


New York Sun.—It is gravely announc: 
that Marshal Foch smokes two-cent cigar 
but this cannot account entirely for t! 
German retreat. 


London Opinion——The Hun has bec 
forced to drop the goose-step for the Foc! 
trot. 


Williamsport Grit—We still have tl 
trusts, but where are the old-fashion 
trustbusters? 


Toronto Mail and Empire.—The immen 
organization of the allies necessary to ca 
ry on big offensives on every part of t! 
fighting fronts, has been effected duri 
the long months when there seemed to |! 
little cheer in the outlook. It is usual! 
darkest before the dawn. 


Life—The best of the German race 
the Americanized Germans who are fight- 
ing Germany. 


Welcomes 


To Trial Subscribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on 
trial for 13 weeks, we hope you will find 
that the paper stands the test, week by 
week, and that it is something which you 
will want to have permanently. The Path- 
finder depends for its growth on “deliver- 
ing the goods”, rather than on superficia! 
appearances or claims. It tells its own sto- 
ry, and you are the judge, Please note that 
if yours is a 13 weeks trial order the ex- 
piration of your subscription is indicated 
by the number on your address-label. This 
number refers to the serial number of th: 
Pathfinder, which is on the front page 
each issue, For example if the number on 
your label is 1297, this means that your 
subscription will end with the issue that 
bears that number, which will be Novem- 
ber 9th. With that issue we will stop send- 
ing you the paper unless you have it 
newed. Kindly keep track of your su 
scription and if you like the paper be su: 
to let us have your renewal in good tin 
so you will not miss any issues. Posta 
and correspondence are now extra cost 
and in the interest of conservation we 2 
you to co-operate in this way and send 
your dollar for renewal without waiti! 
for us to invite you by special letter. 
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NEWS NOTES 343 





_ More Non-Essentials Named. In carry- 
ing out its program of conserving mate- 
rial, fuel and labor for a more vigorous 
prosecution of the war, the war industries 
board has added several more articles to 
the list of non-essentials. The manufac- 
ture of road-making machinery, except 
that intended for the government, rail- 
roads, public utilities, municipalities or 
counties, and all light or fancy harness or 
saddlery has been prohibited entirely. Elec- 
tric heating appliances, oil stoves and sew- 
ing machines have been curtailed 50 per 
cent and watches and watch cases 70 per 
cent, based on a six months’ production of 
last year. Metal stamps and stencils, rub- 
ber stamps and metal tags or badges for 
industrial purposes must be limited to 75 
per cent of their former production, Pot- 
tery must not exceed 50 per cent of the 
1917 production while glass bottles and 
glass jars are limited to 75 per cent of 
last year’s output. In addition to these 
the production of talking machine needles, 
sporting arms and ammunition, cash regis- 
ters, padlocks, safes and vaults, and silk 
fabrics must also be curtailed. 





Record. Coal Production. Despite the 
oss of from 50,000 to 60,000 miners who 
were inducted into the army and an equal 
number of others who went to work in 
war industries plants, the production of 
coal for the past six months exceeded that 
of any other six-month period in the his- 
tory of the American coal industry. Ac- 
cording to an announcement given out by 
the fuel administration approximately 311,- 
216,000 tons of bituminous coal* and 51,- 
651,000 tons of anthracite coal were mined, 
or 12 per cent more in the case of the bi- 
tuminous that was mined during a cor- 
responding period last year and two per 
cent more in the case of anthracite. Even 
this output would have been greater but 
for the Spanish influenza epidemic which 
materially reduced the working forces, the 
administration said. The large produc- 
tion was credited mainly to the loyal ef- 
forts of the miners who worked more reg- 
ularly than ever before, in many cases giv- 
ing up holidays and vacations in order to 
swell the output. 


Meals At $1 a Day. District of Colum- 
bia Food Administrator Wilson got in 
touch with the proprietors of the principal 
restaurants, lunchrooms and cafeterias in 
Washington with the result that arrange- 
ments were made for providing nourishing 
meals for war workers at $1 a day. The 
following three meals for $1 were recom- 
mended by Mr. Wilson: Breakfast, consist- 
ing of an egg, coffee and toast, 20 cents; 
luncheon, consisting of baked beans, bread 
and butter, 15 cents, and dinner, consisting 
of soup, meat or fish, potatoes or rice and 
one other vegetable, dessert and coffee, tea 
or milk, bread and butter, 65 cents. Public 
eating places in the District which have 
not yet adopted the standard menu are ex- 
pected to soon. 





New Sugar Regulations. The food ad- 
ministration has changed somewhat the 
rules governing the sales of sugar. Under 
the new order only one pound for each 
person can be issued between the first and 
15th of each month and one pound bétween 
the 15th and 30th. 


_Mules More Valuable than Horses, In a 
list of prices for mules and horses issued 
by the war department for the guidance 
of purchasing agents it appears that the 








average prices paid for mules and horses 
up until June 30 last were as follows: 
Mules, wheel, $228; lead, $189; pack and 
riding, $184. Horses: cavalry mounts, $161; 
light artillery, $188; heavy artillery, $221; 
young horses, $142. According to these 
figures the mule is worth more for war 
purposes than the horse. 





Sunday Autoing Renewed. As a result 
of the ban on Sunday motoring more than 
1,000,000 barrels of gasoline were saved for 
military purposes, the fuel administration 
announces. This is sufficient to cover all 
immediate demands but should another 
shortage become imminent restrictions on 
motoring will again be put into effect. Au- 
thorities are resolved that the shipment of 
supplies overseas shall be continued at all 
costs and if there has got to be any short- 
age it will be domestic. At present the 
stocks of motor gasoline are about 3,100,- 
000 barrels, together with about 166,000 
barrels of aviation gasoline. This, how- 
ever, is not all available for export. 





Would Limit Wheat Production. In a 
letter to Senator Hitchcock J. H. Barnes, 
of the food administration’s grain corpora- 
tion, asserts that any further extension of 
the country’s wheat acreage is unwise. 
With a fair yield from the present acreage 
and new sources of supply opened by peace 
developments appropriations would have 
to be made by congress to maintain the 
present price guarantee, he said. “I feel it 
to be a fact,” said Mr. Barnes, “that the 
wheat acreage of this country has already 
been stimulated as far as it should soundly 
be developed, and any further stimulation 
or expansion of wheat acreage is liable to 
be at the éxpense of the necessary acreage 
of other crops, particularly the fodder 
grain, Last year’s acreage of wheat of 
65,000,000 acres was much the largest ever 
sown, yet this year’s acreage promises to 
exceed that.” 


Fined $20,000. The Ginter Co. of Boston 
which operates a chain of some 60 retail 
grocery stores in that vicinity has had to 
forfeit $20,000 as punishment for violating 
the food regulations and making false re- 
ports to the food administration. The stores 
were not closed because they were deemed 
essential to the convenience of the public, 








War Hits Newspapers. According to in- 
formation given out at a meeting in Chi- 
cago of the Inland Daily Press Association, 
850 papers in the United States have been 
forced to suspend publication since the 
war began owing to labor conditions and 
the increased cost of material. On account 
of labor shortage 2500 other newspapers 
have been forced to consolidate, it was 
also said. 





Clocks Turned Back. Owing to the re- 
fusal of congress to continue the day-light- 
saving law throughout the winter all the 
time-pieces in the country were turned 
back an hour last Sunday, as was originally 
planned. A bill to continue the present 
day-light-saving law for an indefinite pe- 
riod has been passed by the U. S. senate 
and is now pending in the house. 





America to Meet Big Food Demands. 
That the people of America will have to 
live on shorter food rations than ever next 
year is almost a certainty. Figures com- 
piled by the food administration show a 
reduction of 225,000,000 bushels of cereals 
and their substitutes produced in the Unit- 
ed States this year as compared with the 





production in 1917. At the same time the 
advance of the allied lines in the war 
zone is adding millions of people to the 
already large number which the United 
States in its duty to allies is feeding, 
Most of the territory being recovered in 
France and Belgium is completely devas- 
tated. This condition compels the inhab- 
itants to look elsewhere for their food 
and there is no country so able to supply 
it as America. An increase of practically 
180,000,000 mouths to feed will come with 
the declaration of peace, it is predicted. 
The shipment of supplies sufficient to meet 
a demand of this size will render inevita- 
ble the enforcement of shorter rations 
here, it is said. 


Why the Civilized World will 
not Discuss Peace with 
German Government 


The German government believes that it 
should dominate the earth. The democrat- 
ic nations believe that each people should 
determine its own destiny. 

The German government believes, and 
has stated, that war should be made hor- 
rible, The democratic nations believe that 
war can be waged by civilized men without 
deliberately renouncing the qualities of 
mercy, decency and self-restraint, which 
lift man above the other animals. 

You can understand neither the spirit of 
the war nor the conditions upon which 
peace must come, unless you realize that 
the German government deliberately em- 
barked upon a policy—expressed unequiv- 
ocally by writers, statesmen, generals and 
the German emperor himself—of German- 
izing the world through fear and force. Al- 
together there is no common ground upon 
which to base the peace discussion the 
German government requests. 

The evidence upon which Germany has 
been indicted by the rest of the civilized 
world as a murderer is contained in a 
booklet published by the U. S. government 
and called “German War Practices.” This 
work is not an emotional protest, but a 
compilation of authentic statements of 
the German policy and actual instances of 
how it has been carried out. The edition 
is nearly exhausted, but the Pathfinder In- 
formation Bureau is able to offer copies to 
those of its readers who apply at once. 
Send a two-cent stamp for return postage. 
Use the attached coupon if you like; or 
write letter of request if you don’t want 
to cut your paper. 


——USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE— 
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Thc ESSENCE AFTNRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discusstons of the Day 








Wilson Rejects Austrian Peace Plea. 


F all sad words of tongue or pen, 
O the saddest are these: “It might 

have been.” Austria can now 
take a realizing look back over her 
course of conduct for the years now 
past and if she is at all sincere she can 
perceive what awful mistakes she 
made; but the only consolation she 
can get out of it all is that “it might 
have been” very different if she had 
taken a different course. 

But nations as well as individuals 
must learn that the time comes when 
it is too late to repent and set them- 
selves right. If they want to make a 
name for themselves that will pass into 
history to be honored and revered by 
posterity, they must have the fore- 
sight and uprightness to shape their 
actions by high principles; it will not 
answer to indulge in all sorts of evil 
courses and then at the last minute ex- 
pect to receive absolution and stand on 
the same basis as those who have 
worked and fought and sacrificed for 
the right. 

Austria has been whining for peace 
for many months, and the burden of 
her whine has been that she approved 
President Wilson’s peace _ principles 
and had always done so. Well, if she 
had always approved of them why did 
she start this war by pitching onto her 
poor and weak little neighbor Serbia, 
just because she wanted to annex ter- 
ritory? 

The time for her to have entertained 
such high principles was before she 
started this war; then they would have 
counted, and she could have gone into 
history as a great and noble nation, en- 
joying the faith and friendship of this 
and other nations—a defender of peace 
and justice. But she chose to join Ger- 
many in plans for conquering near-by 
territory and creating a colossal pan- 
Teuton empire which would extend 
from the English Channel to the Indian 
ocean and would dominate the world. 

We see exactly the same doctrines 
governing Austria and Germany: Aus- 
tria picked little Serbia, with less than 
one-tenth her population, and Germany 
picked little Belgium, also with less 
than one-tenth her population, to jump 
on. Each picked a nation that they be- 
lieved could put up no material resist- 
ance. But the war fire spread farther 
than they calculated; Russia sprang to 
the defense of Serbia, England and 
France in the same way sprang to the 
defense of Belgium and_ practically 
the entire world eventually became in- 
volved. 

It is necessary to bear these things 
in mind in considering the curt way in 
which President Wilson has turned 
down the peace overtures from the 
Teuton empires. Usually when a na- 
tion asks for peace, the other side is 
supposed to be gracious and agree to a 


parley, but as President Wilson has 
made so plain, we cannot parley with 
nations that are dominated as these 
Teuton nations have been and still are. 
There is a famous rule among jurists 
that “he who would have equity must 
do equity”; this is nothing more than 
the Golden Rule applied to the law. A 
culprit must not come into court inso- 
lent and with blood on his hands and 
then expect to be treated as innocent. 

Austria has shown some signs of be- 
ing tired and ashamed of her partner- 
ship with Germany in this war. She 
has kept declaring that she wanted to 
be decent, and we gave her every 
chance to prove it, for we refused for a 
long time to declare war on her, after 
we had declared war on Germany. But 
every time the subject came up, the 
rulers of Austria would announce 
afresh that they would stand right by 
Germany in her war schemes—and this 
was enough to condemn Austria and to 
vitiate all her pretences of virtue. 

But now these central powers are 
compelled to seek peace, singly, joint- 
ly, through third parties and in every 
possible way, for they see their doom 
is approaching. So Austria, not con- 
tent with the rebuffs that President 
Wilson had given her and Germany on 
the subject of peace, sent another ap- 
peal to the president dated October 7. 

This appeal asserted that Austria had 
“waged war always and solely for de- 
fensive purposes and repeatedly given 
documentary evidence of its readiness 
to stop the shedding of blood and to ar- 
rive at a just and honorable peace”; 
hence the president was urged to ar- 
range “an immediate armistice” and 
provide for “negotiations” for peace on 
the basis of the principles already stat- 
ed by him. 

President Wilson sent back a reply, 
through the Swedish government as in- 
termediary, which would seem to be so 
unequivocal that they could not place 
any doubtful interpretation on it. He 
said bluntly that “certain events of ut- 
most importance” had occurred since 
Jan. 8, 1918, when he had proclaimed 
his “14 points” of peace and that these 
events had “necessarily altered the at- 
titude and responsibility of the United 
States.” 

One of the “points” was that “the 
people of Austria-Hungary, whose 
place among the nations we wish to 
see safeguarded and assured, should be 
accorded the freest opportunity of au- 
tonomous development.” But since 
then congress had _ recognized the 
Czecho-Slovak element as a belligerent 
and had also recognized the aspirations 
of the Jugoslavs for freedom. Hence 
the president was no longer in a posi- 
tion to accept mere autonomy of these 
peoples as a basis of peace, since these 
peoples must be the judges of what 
action on the part of the Austro-Hunga- 


rian government would satisfy their as- 
pirations. 

This reply seems to shut the door to 
the Hapsburg government and to ex- 
clude further peace parleys between 
Vienna and Washington along this line. 
It indicates that the president expects 
to leave the details of peace to be shap- 
ed by the nations and races that are 
most directly interested, and that the 
proposition of peace based on vague 
general principles is no longer to be 
entertained. 

President Wilson is considered by 
some observers to be entering on risky 
ground by consenting to parley on 
peace points with the Teutons even to 
this extent. Their purpose no doubt is 
to induce him to join in a debate of the 
general subject of peace with them. 
Having once got him into the discus- 
sion, they would seek to argue him 
down on some of the points and to off- 
set a concession on their side by a 
similar one on ours—in that way com- 
ing out of the war with a peace “just 
and honorable” to themselves. 

The people of Rumanian blood who 
live in the eastern part of Austro-Hun- 
gary and those of Polish blood who live 
in the northern part are displeased be- 
cause the president has slighted them, 
while mentioning the Czecho-Slovaks 
and Jugoslavs as races that should be 
liberated from the Austro-Hungarian 
yoke. Austria’s rulers know that even 
President. Wilson would find it a very 
difficult job to undertake to draw lines 
and establish justice among the score 
of different races that go to make up 
the conglomerate Austro-Hungarian 
empire. 

Not only are there these racial an- 
tipathies to be reconciled, but there are 
also religious and other differences to 
be taken into account. 

The president has neatly side-stepped 
this difficult question by telling Austria 
that this is a matter he can’t take up 
now. This is a wise stand for it is a 
certain thing that whatever disposition 
of territory and sovereignty might be 
outlined by President Wilson or any- 
body else, it would meet with bitter 
oppositon from some source, and there 
would always be some races that would 
feel that they had not been justly 
dealt with. 

For example the Lithuanians are a 
very worthy people, of totally distinct 
race from the Teutons, and they claim 
that they should be granted a separate 
national existence while we are about 
it. The Ruthenians have put in a sim- 
ilar claim. The Finns have already se- 
cured a tentative independence and set 
up a sort of republic but they are under 
German tutelage and control and it can 
hardly be expected that the allies wil! 
greet them with open arms—and yet 
there is a national organization of 
Finns in this country who are demand- 
ing not only recognition for their coun- 
try by the allies but also money, food 
and other aid. 

The Russians of the Ukraine also set 
up a kind of separate republic when 
tussia went to pieces, as we know, but 
they too are under the thumb of the 
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kaiser and are working for him. But 
they also are getting anxious and won- 
dering if the allies are going to recog- 
nize them and deal with them as a 
separate nation when the great peace 
comes. They owe their existence to 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk and the 
allies have refused of course to recog- 
nize this Teuton-made treaty. 

We can thus understand to some ex- 
tent what difficulties are going to be 
encountered when it comes to definite- 
ly delimiting all these new countries 
and states and distributing the races 
and nationalities. The Italians are nu- 
merous in the Austro;Hungarian terri- 
tory all around the Adriatic, and their 
“irredentist” aspirations will have to 
be considered, So also the Greeks are 
numerous in Albania, Bulgaria and 
Turkey, and their claims will compli- 
cate matters when the final unscram- 
bling of the political geographic eggs 
comes to be carried out. 

On whatever side we look, the same 
sort of questions come up. Sweden has 
played into the hands of Germany, 
while her neighbor Norway has fa- 
vored the allies. Under the peace that 
is coming will Sweden receive the same 
kind consideration from the allies that 
Norway will? 


Holland, Denmark, Switzerland and 
Spain have remained neutral in this 
war, fearing German tyranny; they 


have stubbornly refused to respond to 
President Wilson’s clarion call to all 
neutrals to join the allies on the side 
of democracy and justice. Then shall 
they share and share alike with the 
other small nations that have cast their 
lot with the allies and done their part 
to win freedom for the world? 

In 1867 Germany stole the province 
of Schleswig-Holstein from her little 
northern neighbor Denmark. Several 
treaties were adopted between Ger- 
many and Denmark which provided 
that a vote of the inhabitants should be 
taken to decide which country the ter- 
ritory should be given to. But Germany 
would never carry out these treaties; 
they didn’t suit her and they were 
“scraps of paper”. 

Now Deninark’s backbone is being 
stiffened up by the fact that Germany 
is getting licked, and she is demanding 
of Germany that these treaties be ful- 
filled, Shall the allies intervene and 
use their power in Denmark’s favor 
and see that she gets back these lands 
which belong to her? 

President Wilson says yes, and that 
is undoubtedly the just conclusion. But 
Wilson will not have the entire mak- 
ing of peace; our allies will very de- 
cidedly have to have a voice in ~what- 
ever is done; they all have their spe- 
cial interests; they are near the scene 
and are the ones most deeply affected 
ind they may have a very different 
idea as to how some of these subjects 
shall be disposed of. 

Denmark and Holland are very little 
and they could not make much head- 
Way against Germany, but Belgium was 
also little and she had the courage to 
Stand in the path of the Huns and say 
that they should not pass. Then should 





timorous, time-serving Denmark and 
Holland receive equally favorable 
treatment with brave Belgium, who 


saved the world? 

These are all problems that will re- 
quire a great deal of light and a lot of 
discussion before anything like a solu- 
tion of them can be reached, and even 
then: the final settlement is not going 
to please all concerned. The Teutons 
would like nothing better than to en- 
tice the allies into a wordy discussion 
of all these questions and get them to 
fighting among themselves. That was 
what the Balkan allies did after their 
war of 1913; they won a complete vic- 
tory over Turkey and took most of her 
European territory from her. But Bul- 
garia wanted the lion’s share of the 
spoils and when she couldn’t get it she 
made war on her allies and in that 
way the Balkan league was disrupted 
and Bulgaria finally fell into the talons 
of Germany. 

Bound to Talk Peace Terms. 

Though probably everybody realizes 
the danger there is in going into the de- 
tails of peace at this time, when peace 
itself is still an uncertainty, neverthe- 
less the temptation to do that very 
thing is well-nigh irresistible. It’s like 
the temptation to jump off that so many 
people feel when they stand on a prec- 
ipice or other high place. 

Suggestions are constantly being 
made, in one quarter or another, as to 
the conditions that are to enter into 
the peace that is now approaching. 
These suggestions are taken up and 
carried along; they are discussed pro 
and con, and they call forth criticisms, 
commendations and counter proposals. 
The peace cat is out of the bag and it 
is doubtful if it can be got to go back. 

The Teutons must have had very pos- 
itive assurances from people in this 
country that we would stand between 
them and the allied powers and that 
we would not permit them to be sacri- 
ficed. Otherwise they would never 
have spoken with such assurance or 
kept coming back with their peace pro- 
posals as they have. 

It is true there are various phrases in 
President Wilson’s utterances which 
they have been able to distort into 
meanings favorable to themselves. The 
president said that we were “too proud 
to fight’, that we would not stand for 
a “peace with victory”, that there 
should be no boycotts or trade re- 
strictions. after the war except as a 
matter of discipline imposed by the 
league of nations, etc. 

Secretary of State Bryan early in the 
war did all he could to prevent this 
country from taking action against Ger- 
many, and recently Secretary of State 
Lansing has appealed for a “peace tem- 
pered with mercy.” We can under- 
stand how the Teutons would extract 
meanings from such utterances that 
were never intended. We can see how 
this might be possible especially when 
al! these statements have had to be 
translated into German, and their sig- 
nificance might have been given a favor- 
able twist which would allow those 


, 


countries to build false hopes on them. 

Baron Burian, the Austro-Hungarian 
foreign minister, appears to have an 
abiding faith in President Wilson and 
to be genuinely optimistic about secur- 
ing, through his mediation, “general, 
just and lasting peace” which would 
leave the Teuton powers practically 
unscathed and not disturb their “dig- 
nity and honor.” He quotes the presi- 
dent’s declaration that we must have a 
“peace without victory’—but he for- 
gets that a lot of water has passed un- 
der the bridge since the president pro- 
claimed that idealistic doctrine. 

An Austrian journalist, in an article 
in the National Zeitung, of Basel, Switz- 
erland, says that the Teutons had hon- 
estly believed that President Wilson 
was neutral and that “it would be suf- 
ficient to appeal to him and forthwith a 
satisfactory peace would arise.” 

It is declared in other quarters that 
this Teuton peace idea was subjected 
to a cold douche when the president 
came back with his answer declaring 
that the military situation must govern 
and that the military supremacy of the 
allies must be recognized as a prelimi- 
nary to any peace or armistice, This 
was a terrific blow to Teuton hopes, 
for probably the Teuton agents and ad- 
herents in this country are still telling 
Berlin and Vienna that they can secure 
an “easy” peace if they “holler” for it 
loud enough. 

For example we find such a man as 
Dr. David S. Jordan, the distinguished 
head of Stanford university, proclaim- 
ing doctrines about peace which the 
Teutons will naturally construe in their 
favor. Speaking at Takoma, Wash., he 
argued Germany’s case like a paid law- 
ver. He studied in Germany and took 
in the German propaganda at one gulp. 
Germany, he said, would be bankrupt 
after the war anyway and it would be 
impossible for her to pay any war in- 
demnities or damages. 

This was a positive misrepresenta- 
tion, for it would be easy for Germany 
to let her war creditors wait until after 
she had squared up her accounts with 
the outside world. That would be only 
justice. It would not be necessary for 
her to raise the billions of dollars of 
money that she will have to pay as in- 
demnities; all that would be necessary 
would be for her to mortgage some of 
her resources, and the allies would pro- 
vide the capital. 

Germany is a rich country and those 
who tell about her being so poor are 
only falsifying in her favor. She has 
factories without number; she has still 
a great fleet of ships, splendid harbors, 
canals, railroads, etc.; she has rich de- 
posits of ores and her beds of potash 
alone would be accepted as good secur- 
ity by the allies; she has extensive for- 
ests, mines and fisheries, In short she 
is bankrupt only in honesty and the al- 
lies will find ways to squeeze the war 
indemnities out of her in due time 
She levied an indemnity of a billion 
dollars on poor France in f871, when 
France had only half the population 
She has, and the French dug down and 
produced the total sum in cash. Surely 
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the Germans would not want to admit 
that they couldn’t do equally well. 

It is true that Teuton credit is col- 
lapsing and there is panic in Teuton 
financial and industrial circles. But 
that is mainly the result of fear and it 
doesn’t mean that German resources 
are all gone. Even her advocate Dr. 
Jordan admits that she has 80 billion 
dollars of wealth, with only 32 billions 
of debts. So she could cough up eight 
billions and still be mortgaged only 50 
per cent. She will not have to worry; 
the allies will attend to the collecting. 

It is instructive at this juncture to 
recall what the peace terms were that 
German Ambassador von Bernstorff at 
Washington four years ago said would 
be imposed on France when Germany 
won this war. These terms included an 
indemnity of two billions; free-trade 
for German products in France but no 
reciprocity in Germany for French 
products; France to recruit no soldiers 
for 25 years; all French fortresses to 
be dismantled; France to surrender to 
Germany 3,000,000 rifles, 2000 cannon 
and 40,000 horses; all German patents 
in France to be protected, without any 
similar protection for French patents 
in Germany; France to cut loose from 
England and Russia and to make an 
alliance with Germany for 25 years. 

Here we have, from a very high Ger- 
man source, a good idea of what sort 
of peace a conquering nation should 
impose on its defeated foe. G. W. Wick- 
ersham, who was attorney-general un- 
der Taft, has seriously made the pro- 
posal that this country should give a 
receipted bill in full for everything we 
have supplied to France, England and 
Italy to help them carry on this war. 
The argument is that those nations 
have had to bear the brunt of the fight- 
ing and suffering and that it is only 
just that we should at least supply the 
“sinews of war”. 

There would of course be profound 
opposition to any such action as this. 
One trouble would be that it would es- 
tablish a bad precedent, for every na- 
tion that owed another one would want 
to have the debt canceled. However, 
it is possible that this country will 
never push these war debts of our allies 
for collection. 

Prof. Painleve, former premier of 
France, issues warning against the dan- 
ger of “diplomatic parleying” with the 
Huns. It would be very easy, he says, 
for the allied cause to be greatly dam- 
aged by an indiscreet word at this time 
and “we must guard against every dip- 
lomatic trick, as the nature of the 
armistice that is adopted will determine 
the outcome of the whole war.” 

As conditions precedent to an armis- 
tice, he says, the Huns must retreat 
from all invaded territory, including 
Alsace-Lorraine and the Baltic prov- 
inces; she must restore the loot she has 
taken and give back the fines and in- 
demnities she has levied on conquered 
cities and districts; she must repatri- 
ate as far as possible the thousands of 
French and Belgian citizens that she 
has sent back into Germany to work in 
bondage; also the German army and 


navy must be reduced to a point where 
it will be impossible for Germany to 
start another war, 

Roosevelt has come out in another 
broadside attack on Wilson’s peace pro- 
posals. He urges “the imperative need 
of our people informing themselves and 
keeping track of what the president 
does and says. They must insist on the 
purpose being stated in understandable 
fashion and being adhered to after it 
has been stated.” He reminds us: “This 
is not the president’s war; it is the peo- 
ple’s war, and we have no right to per- 
mit the president to commit us to what 
we do not approve or to what we are 
unable to understand.” 

The meaning of the president’s “14 
points” is so “obscure and muddy that 
we shoald insist on their being clearly 
defined before we accept them as ours”, 
he says, He cites the one which says 
that national military forces should be 
limited to the bare requirements of 
domestic police duty, and he declares: 
“T gravely doubt whether a more silly 
or more mischievous plan was ever 
seriously proposed by the ruler of a 
great nation.” Such a polic,, the Colonel 
argues, would  ;ut this couniry at the 
mercy of “every ruthless and efficient 
nation that chose to trcat the proposal 
as a ‘scrap of parer’”. 

He adds that there is “small wonder 
that Germany eagerly accepted the pres- 
ident’s proposals”, but he rejoices that 
“the outburst of popular indignation 
forced the president to repudiate the 
negotiations begun with Germany”. He 
dec that the American people 
should insist on knowing “in clear-cut 
language just what the president’s peace 
principles mean, before any foreign 
power is permitted to think that they 
represent America’s position at the 
peace council.” 

David Lubin, head of the Internation- 


~ al Insitute of Agriculture—an interna- 


tional bureau with headquarters at 
Rome, maintained in part by our gov- 
ernment—has issued a statement warn- 
ing the world that it “must organize to 
combat the industrial war that Germany 
is sure to wage when peace is restored.” 
He says that the only means of defeat- 
ing a renewal of Germany’s political 
meddling in other countries as she in- 
vades them with her cheap products 
will be the intervention of the allied 
countvies.” He thinks that these coun- 
tries will have to stand together and co- 
operate in every way in order to build 
up and protect their trade and prevent 
their markets from being taken away 
by the scheming Teutons, 

The papal undersecretary of state at 
Rome aunounces that Pope Benedict “is 
pinning his faith entirely on President 
Wilson to procure a quick and durable 
peace and is making special prayers 
that the president may not deviate from 
his present course and that nothing may 
interfere with his purpose and compel 
a renewal of the war.” 

Henry Morgenthau, one of the leading 
Jews of this country, who was formerly 
U. S. ambassador at Constantinople, 
cautions us that “unless peace is made 
upon terms that will change the mental 


attitude of the German people toward 
their master and toward the rest of the 
world, the war will have been fought in 
vain. At present the German people 
possess a philosophy that takes its roots 
in hell and unless they discard this and 
bring their thinking into line with that 
of enlightened nations, we will obtain 
not an end of war but only a truce.” 

Many public men and newspapers in 
allied countries give warning against 
all these premature discussions of peace 
terms, as being liable to oper..te in th: 
interest of Germany. The London Times 
says that while “President Wilson has 
interpreted with remarkable accuracy, 
the mind of the allies”, nevertheless 
safety requires that all the allied na- 
tions should present a united diplomat 
ic as well as military front to the 
Huns. 

The success of the allies in the mili- 
tary field is largely due to unified ac- 
tion, it is pointed out, and if a real vic- 
tory is to be won it will be necessary to 
apply the same principle in the diplo- 
matic field. Otherwise the different na- 
tions will be tempted to go ahead in- 
depeidently and carry on their own 
peace negotiations with the enemy, thus 
sacrificing the common purpose and 
throwing away the fruits of victory. 

The Times urges that “an impenetrable 
wall should be presente 1 to the attempts 
of the Huns to divide the allies” by 
starting ex parte peace ‘iebates. Other- 
wise the allied world wiil find itself as 
ill prepared to combat Germany’s peace 
campaign as it was to combat her war 
campaiga, it is pointed out. 

Bonar Law, government spokesman in 
the British house of commons, also is- 
sues a discreet warning on this same 
line. “Ie says that it would be very 
unwise for any of the allied govern- 
mentstomakestatements of terms likel) 
to be imposed on Germany, before an 
armistice is granted, Any discussion o! 
these matters with the Huns at this stag: 
will only give our case away and ex 
pose our weak spots to the enem) 
schemers, it is declared. 


President Says Must “Surrender”. 


At last the plain and ugly word “sur 
render” is employed by Presideat Wi!- 
son in his answer of Oct. 23 to German 
peace appeal No. 3. Thé president ex 
presses readiness to submit Germany's 
peace plea to the allied powers, but h: 
says there has not yet been any rea! 
change in the German government 
which is still dominated by the sam: 
masters who dictated this war. “The 
power of the king of Prussia to con 
trol the policy of the empire is unim 
paired”, he declares. Hence as the firs! 
and best proof of Germany’s good in 
tentions we must have “not peace ne 
gotiations but surrender.” 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 TO $150 MONTH. 

U. S. Government wants 30,000 clerks etc 
for war preparations. $1100 to $1800; shor! 
hours and annual vacations, with full pa) 
Write immediately to Franklin Insitiut 
Dept. Y88, Rochester, N. Y., for list of p: 
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Wood for Airplanes. 


In building a house almost any kind 
of lumber may be made to answer but 
in the construction of airplanes the 
selection of the kinds of wood to be 
used must of necessity be most discrim- 
inating. The nature of their field of 
operations, the necessity of putting 
them to almost every conceivable test 
and the extent to which they are de- 
pended on by armies in modern war- 
fare have made it vitally essential that 
airplanes shall be made of the finest 
and most adaptable material. Not alone 
must the material be strong and dura- 
ble but it must also be light enough to 
allow the machines to be sent any- 
where in the air under a minimum of 
power. 

Wood was selected as the material 
for airplanes because it came nearest 
to answering the requirements, al- 
though in some respects it also has its 
disadvantages, such as liability to de- 
struction or damage by gunfire, sudden 
shocks, etc. In studying the properties 
of the various woods three kinds were 
found to be the best suited to airplane 
construction. These are spruce, ash 
and mahogany. 

Spruce is used chiefly in building the 
frames. Ordinarily this kind of wood 
is regarded as of little value but in air- 
plane construction it has been shown 
that its strength and stiffness make it 
the best material available. Most of 
the supplies come from the forests 
along Puget Sound. But its growth is 
sparse, being confined for the most 
part to patches in a narrow belt along 
the coast. Of a total of some 12 billion 
board feet in this locality not more 
than one-third is accessible and of this 
not more than 300 millions of feet are 
suitable as airplane material. 

Owing to this scarcity, it has been 
found necessary to substitute other 
woods. These are chiefly the Douglas 
fir, the Eastern white pine, Port Orford 
cedar or Lawson’s cypress and the yel- 
low poplar. Various objectionable 
features are found in all of these woods 
but the demand for airplane material 
is so great that their use becomes a ne- 
cessity. 

Some parts of an airplane are subject 
to more strain than others. These are 
mainly the tail: and wing skids, tail 
posts, wing tips and the part sustain- 
ing the motor; the latter is generally 
subjected to a severe shock when the 
machine lands. A strong material that 
can be bent to form is needed at these 
points and in selecting it weight be- 
comes of secondary importance. 

Owing to its toughness and resiliency 
the best kind of wood for this purpose 
is second-growth white ash—second 
growth being preferred for the reason 
that it grows rapidly and therefore is 
easily bent as desired. This class of 


wood, however, is not altogether plen- 
tiful either and, as in the case of the 
spruce, it is found necessary to substi- 
tute other woods in order that the stock 
of material may not Le depleted. 

Hickory and elm come nearest to an- 
swering the purpose. .Hickory, though 
tougher and more resilient than ash, is 
harder to season without splitting and 
is not so adaptable for bent work. The 
big demand for it for making such ar- 
ticles as tool handles, rims and spokes 
for wheels, etc., also renders its wide 
use in airplanes in a measure undesir- 
able. Elm is very tough and pliable. 
Due to its extreme toughness it can 
withstand greater shocks than ash but 
it is much heavier and therefore less 
desired as airplane material. 

In selecting wood for the propellers 
a different type altogether from spruce 
or ash is sought. The requirements 
for this part of the machine are 
strength, good cabinet qualities, moder- 
ate hardness, freedom from tendency to 
warp, absence of distinct planes of 
cleavage and a reduced tendency to 
shatter when struck by bullets or other 
missiles. 

In machines used for combat the pro- 
pellers which are operated at terrific 
speed must be of exceptionally strong 
material. True mahogany is about the 
only kind of wood that answers these 
requirements, although two native 
woods, the white oak and the black 
walnut, are sometimes used. White oak, 
however, is extremely heavy and is 
avoided largely on that account. The 
big demand for black walnut for gun 
stocks has made that material also more 
or less exempt. 

Most of the mahogany supplies come 
from Central and South America and 
from Africa. One of the best grades is 
found in Southern Mexico but owing to 
the unsettled condition of that country 
it is almost impossible to obtain any 
from there. That found in the north- 
ern part of South America is of an in- 
ferior quality. Central America fur- 
nishes most of the supplies at present, 
natives being employed to cut the trees 
into squared logs and haul them to the 
shipping points. African mahogany 
whose quality is about the same as that 
of the wood found in tropical America 
is prepared in much the same way. 
Philippine mahogany, though in no 
sense true mahogany, is used to some 
extent with the genuine material in 
planking the hulls of flying boats. 


Frost on Auto Windshields. 

Motorists are often troubled in cold 
weather by frost forming on the wind- 
shield and obscuring the view of the 
road, even when the air seemingly is 
dry. Various methods are used for 
preventing this but one of the simplest 
and easiest is merely to scrape the 
frost off when it has once formed, us- 


ing an ordinary pocketknife or any 
other edged tool. 

A Texas correspondent of the Scien- 
tific American reports having success- 
fully used this method but confesses 
that he is unable to give any reason, 
scientific or otherwise, for its success. 
If the frost is simply melted and the 
moisture wiped off with a rag, no mat- 
ter how carefully, he observes, frost 
will soon form again on the glass. If 
the frost is scraped off with a knife or 
other instrument, however, no more 
will form and the glass will remain 
clear. 

In an appended editorial note it is 
explained that glass which is highly 
hygroscopic is ordinarily covered with 
a film of water. When the frost is 
melted off the windshield there remains 
a thin film of moisture which in the 
outdoor cold cannot be wiped off en- 
tirely. This soon freezes, interfering 
with vision through the glass, 

When the frost is scraped off, how- 
ever, practically all ice and moisture 
are removed from the glass, As the 
glass is dry and cold, at the same tem- 
perature as the surrounding air, there 
is no tendency for ice to form again un- 
less the machine is driven into a body 
of air containing a larger proportion 
of moisture. 

Alt is pointed out further that water 

vapor cannot condense into drops if 
there is-no nucleus for it to attach it- 
self to; a film of water on the wind- 
shield, though it may be invisible, Tur- 
nishes the best possible means for more 
water to collect while absolutely dry 
glass, particularly when its tempera- 
ture is the same as that of the sur- 
roundng air, gives practically no op- 
portunity for this. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Substitute Sodium for Potassium. Though 
new sources of potassium have been devel- 
oped in this country since the war began 
and the domestic production of this im- 
portant element for which we formerly 
depended mainly on Germany is gradually 
increasing, the supply is still inadequate 
and prices are high. Chemists now suggest 
that sodium which is similar to potassium 
in several respects may be advantageously 
used instead of it, particularly for medic- 
inal purposes; in some cases sodium 
compounds are superior to potassium 
compounds and yet the cost of the latter 
is usually from two to 20 or more times as 
great as that of the former. 





Lead Poisoning in Waterfowl. Wild 
ducks, whistling swans and other water- 
fowl frequently die of lead poisoning. Ac- 
cording to an expert of the U. S. bioligical 
survey, the birds pick up and swallow pel- 
lets of shot scattered over marshes and 
shallow lakes about old shooting blinds. 
The pellets are gradually ground up by the 
gravel in the crop and the finely divided 
lead is absorbed into the system, bringing 
on slow paralysis, emaciation and at length 
death. In some cases, it is said, a single 
No. 6 shot has been sufficient to cause 
death in this way. 





TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE. 
Thousands government clerical ‘jobs 
open. Salaries $1000 to $1800. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. Y84, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list positions.—Advt. 
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| Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 








GERMANY. 


Kaiser’s Power Curtailed? Dispatches 
say that the German federal council has 
accepted amendments to the constitu- 
tion which make the consent of the fed- 
eral council and the reichstag necessary 
“for a declaration of war except in a 
case where imperial territory has al- 
ready been invaded or its coasts at- 
tacked” and also for “treaties of peace 
and treaties with foreign states which 
deal with affairs coming under the com- 
petence of the imperial law-giving 
bodies”. The conservative party of the 
diet has announced its willingness to 
abandon opposition to equal suffrage in 
Prussia “in order to assure a harmon- 
ious front against the outside world.” 

The kaiser, it is said, has issued a de- 
cree to the effect that martial law in 
Germany can only be administered by 
an agreement between the civil and 
military authorities. 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Difficulties for Charles. Evidently in 
the hope of averting disaster to the 
Hapsburg dynasty and at the same time 
influencing President Wilson to accept 
Austria’s proposal for an armistice and 
negotiation for peace, based on the 
principles outlined by the American 
president, Emperor Charles the other 
day issued a manifesto declaring for the 
organization of Austria on a federaliz- 
ed basis and promising local autonomy 
for certain of the nationalities of the 
dual monarchy, 

Almost at the same time that the em- 
peror’s proclamation was announced 
President Wilson replied to the Aus- 
trian note, declaring that he can no 
longer accept the mere “autonomy” of 
the Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs “as 
a basis of peace but is obliged to insist 
that they and not he sha‘! be the judges 
of what action on the part of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian government will satisfy 
their asperations and their conception 
of their rights and destiny as members 
of the family of nations.” 

Hungary has lately demanded au- 
tonomy and complete independence, 
the Czecho-Slovaks are determined to 
be entirely free as are the Jugo-Slavs 
and the Austrian Poles do not take at 
all kindly to the emperor’s scheme of 
keeping them from joining their broth-- 
ers in the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Poland. 

Prague is now completely in the 
hands of the Czechs, dispatches say, 
and Czech money is in circulation. The 
Czecho-Slovak national council which 
has been recognized by the United 
States and the entente governments as a 
belligerent de facto government has is- 
sued a declaration of independence as- 
serting that the Czecho-Slovaks “can- 
not and will not continue to live under 
the direct or indirect rule of the vio- 


lators of Belgium, France and Serbia, 
the would-be murderers of Russia and 
Rumania, the murderers of tens of 
thousands of civilians and soldiers of 
our blood and the accomplices of num- 
berless unspeakable crimes committed 
in this war against humanity by the two 
degenerate and irresponsible dynas- 
ties” (Hapsburg and Hohenzollern). 
The declaration denounces the Haps- 
burg dynasty as “a perpetual menace to 
the peace of the world” and continues: 
“We reject the sacrilegious assertion 
that the power of the Hapsburg and 
Hohenzollern dynasties is of divine ori- 
gin; we refuse to recognize the divine 
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rights of kings. Our nation elected the 
Hapsburgs to the throne of Bohemia of 
its own free will and by the same right 
deposes them, We hereby declare the 
Hapsburg dynasty unworthy of leading 
our nation and deny all their claims to 
rule in the Czecho-Slovak land which 
we here and now declare shall hence- 
forth be a free and independent people 
and nation.” 


The Czecho-Slovaks belong to the 
great Slav family and are decendants 
of two branches of the same nation, 
their civilization, history and, for the 
most part, their language being identi- 
cal. The Czechs, near the end of the 
sixth century, settled in territory now 
embraced in Bohemia, Moravia and Si- 
lesia, ‘while the Slovaks established 
themselvce in territory now called 
North Hungary. The two people were 
united for a time in the “empire of 
Great Moravia but their Austro-Ger- 
man and Magyar neighbors harrassed 
them and, though they fought valiantly 
for their rights and liberties, finally 
overcame them and made them subject 
to their authority. 

These people have preserved their 
national integrity and have never ceas- 
ed to desire and hope for liberty and 
independence not only for themselves 
but for other people, particularly their 
oppressed Slavic brothers in all parts of 
Europe. 

As subjects of Austro-Hungary they 
were forced to take up arms at the out- 
break ot the present war to fight the 
Serbians and at length the Russians, 
people of their own race, and aid in 





bringing them to submission to the 
ing Teuton yoke. 


gall- 
Many of them resist- 
ed mobilization at the outset and were 


sentenced to death. In several in- 
stances large numbers were massacred 
by German and Magyar troops because 
of their refusal to serve in the army. 
When finally forced into the ranks 
whole regiments of them deserted in 
order that they might fight on the side 
with which al] their sympathies lay. 


The Germans then disbanded all 
Slavic regiments and distributed the 
men among German and Magyan troops. 
This prevented desertion in large bodies 
but at every opportunity the men slip- 
ped away from their hated soldier- 
mates and joined the opposing forces; 
in this way a total of some 350,000 
Czecho-Slovaks became “prisoners” of 
of the Serbs and Russians alone. 

Those who were not forced into the 
army s*eadfastly refused in spite of all 
threats to subscribe to war loans or to 
turn over to the government authorities 
their surplus stocks of food materials. 
As a result practically all of the leaders 
were exiled, imprisoned or forced into 
the army. Many, together with Poles, 
Jugo-Slavs and Italians—some 30,000 
altogether—were put to death and all 
of their clubs, societies, etc., were sup- 
pressed. 

Prof. Thomas Masaryk, one of the 
prominent Czecho-Slovak leaders, es- 
caped late in 1914 and at once under- 
took to gather Czecho-Slovak money 
and men wherever they existed and or- 
ganize them for effective service against 
the Teutons, at the same time seeking 
to enlist the sympathies of entente and 
neutral countries and induce them to 
recognize the independence of the 
Czecho-Slovaks. 

In 1916 there was formed the Czecho- 
Slovak national council, now recog- 
nized by the entente countries and the 
United Stats as the de facto govern- 
ment of the Czecho-Slovak nation. Un- 
der the direction of this council which 
has established offices i~ the capitals of 
entente countries and the United States 
as well as in other important cities 
there are three Czecho-Slovak armies 
actively engaged against the Teutons, 
one in Italy, one in France and the third 
in Russia. 

The latter which has become the 
nucleus for the allied forces now oper- 
ating in Russia against the bolsheviki 
and their Hun overlords is made up 
principally’ of Czecho-Slovaks who 
“surrendered” to the Russians at the 
first opportunity, Several months ago 
arrangements were made for this body 
of men, numbering approximately 50.- 
000, to be transported across Russia and 
Siberia, thence across the Pacific, 
across the North American continent 
and finally to the western front in 
France. 

This movement had scarcely started 
when the Germans and bolsheviki in 
Russia interferred and clashes resulted. 
The Czecho-Slovaks were remarkably 
successful and their successes have 
been used as the opening wedge for al- 
lied intervention in Russia against the 
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Teutons and their treacherous friends, 
the bolsheviki.” 

The Jugo-Slavs (South Slavs) whose 
representatives not long ago joined with 
representatives of other mid-European 
states to form a “Democratic Mid-Euro- 
pean Union” which aims at the creation 
of a federation of states to bar Germany 
permanently from the Far East number 
altogether about 12,000,000 people, in- 
cluding Serbians, Bosnians, Herzego- 
vians, Croatians, Slavonians, Huns, 
Montenegrins and Dalmatians. They 
came originally from Russia but for 
1000 years they have lived in southeast- 
ern Europe and the Balkan peninsula. 

Of the total population of Austria- 
Hungary, about 49,200,000, only 12,265,- 
000 are Germans and 10,050,000 are 
Magyars; the remainder are Slovaks, 
Ruthenians, Poles, Czechs, Slovenes, 
Rumanians, etc., principally people of 
Slavic origin. 


PORTO RICO. 


The Earthquake and tidal wave a few 
weeks ago caused the death of about 
200 people and the injury of some 300 
others. Hundreds of families were ren- 
dered homeless and property was dam- 
aged to the extent of about $5,000,000 
according to estimates. Sufferers were 
aided by the Red Cross, acting in co-op- 
eration with the naval and military au- 
thorities and the insular government. 





PALESTINE. 

“Prophet” Baha Found. British 
troops fhe other day discovered Abdul 
Baha, a Persian “prophet,” in a retreat 
at Haifa, at the foot of Mt. Carmel. 
With Baha who is the head of a relig- 
ious cult which has adherents in all 
parts of the world were a number of de- 
voted Persian followers, The “prophet” 

as well cared for by the Tommies who 
ire usually good-humoredly respectful 
to all such characters. 





FINLAND. 


Socialists Condemned for Treason. 
Five prominent socialists were con- 
demned at Helsingfors a few days ago 
ona charge of treason, Others tried at 
the same time were given sentences of 
from two years in prison to penal ser- 
itude for life. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Yanks Escape from Huns. Seventy 
\mericans who were being held prison- 
ers in a German prison camp made their 
vet-away in a single day not long ago. 
So far, three of the number are known 
to have crossed the frontier safely into 
Switzerland. 


ARGENTINA. 
“Flu” in Buenos Aires. Some 200,000 
eople in Buenos Aires are suffering 


‘rom influenza, Medical authorities de- 
clare, however, that it is not the same 
lisease that has spread through many 
ther countries in the past year, being 
particularly prevalent in the United 
ytates at present; no-one has died from 

so far, it is said. Many policemen, 
sovernment employees and other work- 


I 











ers have been incapacitated by the dis- 


ease and business and industry have 


been seriously crippled as a result. 
FRANCE. 

Peak Renamed for Wilson. The name 
of Piltschner peak, one of the numerous 
summits of Mont Blanc, named origin- 
ally after a German explorer, has been 
changed to Wilson peak in honor of 
President Wilson. The mayor of Cham- 

















Wilson Peak of Mont Blanc. 
onix climbed to the jutting point of the 


mountain and, hoisting an American 
flag in the presence of a large number 


of people who had gathered for the 
ceremony, rechristened it “Wilson 


peak.” 





Mineral Lands Bought by Germans. To 
gain absolute control of industries in 
Lorraine the immense coal and iron 
mines and smelting works held by 
Baron de Wendel, who is reputed to be 
one of the richest men in Europe and 
whose possessions in the province have 
long excited the cupidity of ‘German 





Wonderful Egg Producer 


Any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and makes 
hens work all the time. The tonic is called 
“More Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents’ 


worth of “More Eggs,” and you will be 
amazed and delighted with results. A dol- 


lar’s worth of “More Eggs” will double this 
year’s production of eggs, so if you wish to 
try this great profit maker, write E. J. 
Reefer, poultry expert, 5058 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., who will send you a sea- 
son’s supply of “More Eggs” Tonic for $1.00 
(prepaid). So confident is Mr. Reefer of the 
results that a million dollar bank guaran- 
tees if you are not absolutely satisfied, 
your dollar will be returned on request and 
the “More Eggs” costs you nothing, Send a 
dollar today or ask Mr. Reefer for his free 
poultry book that tells the experience of 
a man who has made a fortune out of 
poultry.—Advt. 








- tion that we will make 








capitalists, were recently transferred to 
German ownership on the ground that 
they were owned by French citi 
Compensation in the sum of $65,000,000 
below the -property’s estimaicd 
worth—was made to the owner. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 
How active springs the mind that leay 


Zens, 





the load of yesterday behind.—-Pope. 
No man can worship intelligently any 
more of God than he knows.—Mann. 
What is the use of health or of life if 
not to do some work therewith?—Carly le. 


Knowledge is itself principally valuable 


as a means of intellectual cultivation—Sir 
William Hamilton. 
Self-culture begins in a solemn resolu- 


the most and best 
of the powers which God' has given us.— 
Channing. 


If we find but one to whom we can speak 
out our heart freely, with whom we can 
walk in love and simplicity without dis- 
simulation, we have no ground to quarrel 
with the world.—Stevenson. 


Give what you have. To someone 


may be better than you dare to think. 
Longfellow. 





it 





Be not frightened nor provoked at opin- 
ions different from your own. Believe 
that it is possible to learn something from 
persons much below yourself.—Watts. 


IRLS--WOMEN ieecee WO ANTED! 


Age 18 or Over. 
$90 to $150 Month 


U. S. Government Needs Thousands Immediately 














Easy, pleasant office positions filing, writing, 

listing and similar work in the Army, Navy, } 
State, Ordnance, War Risk Insurance and other 
departme nts of the Government at Washington 

Dp. C. Similar positions in Government offices in 
practically every city in the country. 


Office Experience Unnecessary. Teachers Wanted 


Your country needs your help in properly carry- 
ing on the work of the war. This is your chance 
to do your bit, and at the same time earn a 
salary of from $1100.00 to $1800.00 a year. 
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ar me Gold Filled 10- 
Year -Guaranteed octagonal 
watch. Latest idea in thin 
models, Fitted with high-grade 
movement. Stem set and stem 
wind. Men and women sizes. 


C. O. D. by Parcel Post 
Only $7.45to introduce this excellent 
time keeper. Fully worth double. 
We know it will please you and 

fou will recommend it L our 
riends. Just pay $7.45 to postm: f not 
satisfied after ten days trial, we will 
gladly refund your money. Order at once. 

UNITED WATCH COMPANY 
747 N. Lincoln St., Dept 3, Chicago 


INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


Home studyin College, Theological, Law, Business and Grad 


ate Schools. Usualdegrees granted. Leck Box 239A, Chicago 
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Some Soldiers’ French. 


RS. GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
M the famous writer is taking a 

leading part in the work of col- 
lecting funds to provide comforts for 
the wounded soldiers at the fighting 
front. The French name of the associa- 
tion which she works through is “Le 
Bien-Etre du _ Blesse”’—luh be-ahng- 
netr’ du bles-say—the meaning of which 
is “The Well-Being (or Welfare) of the 
Wounded.” 

This organization looks out for the 
soldiers who are wounded so severely 
that they have to be treated in the 
front-line hospitals—those that cannot 
be safely moved to the big general hos- 
pitals in the rear. The Red Cross 
doesn’t get to the wounded until they 
leave these front-line hospitals, and 
Mrs. Atherton says that it falls to the 
“Bien-Etre du Blesse” to provide deli- 
cate and tasty food “with which to 
tempt men who are so profoundly in- 
different to life, through shock or loss 
of blood, that they do not care whether 
they live or die.” 

Every cent of money contributed 
goes directly to the purpose of supply- 
ing such dainties—the work of admin- 
istration being all done without cost 
to the organization. Contributions for 
this splendid war work can be sent to 
the National Allied Relief Committee, 
No. 2 W. 45th St... New York. 

“Bien’”—bee-ahng—is a very common 
word in French. “Tres bien”—tray 
bee-ahng—is the usual phrase for “very 
well” or “all right”. For instance some- 
one gives you the greeting “Comment 
allez vous, Monsieur”—com-mahng tal- 
lay voo, mess-yuh—meaning “how go 
you, sir’—that is, “how are you?” 

If you are well you respond “Tres 
bien, merci, Monsieur”; and you may 
ask “et vous?”—ai voo—meaning “and 
you?” And he may reply “Je ne me 
porte pas tres bien—zhuh nuh muh 
port pah trai bee-ahng—I not me carry 
not very well—that is, | am not very 
well. Then you may exclaim “Quel 
dommage”—kel dom-mazh—what dam- 
age, or what a pity; or ‘C’est dommage” 
—say dom-mazh—that’s a pity. 

The French like to have their lan- 
guage sound well and they avoid rough 
transitions from one word to another 
that we have in English, by dropping a 
letter if necessary or putting in one. 
Thus in “Comment allez vous”—pro- 
nounced “com mahng tal-lai voo”; the 
final “t” in “comment”—com-mahng— 
is sounded and carried over to the fol- 
lowing word if that word begins with 
a vowel. 

We had the same thing in “bien-etre”. 





- “Bien” alone is pronounced “bee-ahng”, 


but when it is followed by a word be- 
ginning with a vowel the “n” is sound- 
ed and linked to the next word, making 
it in this case “be-ahng netr’ ”. 

It is impossible to express the exact 
pronunciation cf words ending as 


know it; 


“etre” does. The “r” is sounded slight- 
ly, but so little that it can scarcely be 
heard. “Bee-ahng net”—nearly ex- 
presses it, but there is a little of the 
“r” sound at the end, as already stated. 
We find this same thing in such words 
as “maitre’—master, “lettre’—letter, 
Chartres, a city near Paris, etc. We 
might indicate these pronunciations as 
“mait”’, “let” and “shart”, but there real- 
ly is that little “r” at the end—“maitr’ ”, 
“let” and “Chartr’ ” 

Other instances of the carrying-over 
of a final consonant ‘that would ordi- 
narily be silent are these: “vous-avez” 
—voo-zav-ai-——-you have; “nous avons” 
—noo zav-ong—we have; “venez ici’— 


ven-nai-zee-see—come here; “Je vais a, 


la ville’—zhuh vai-zah lah veel—I go to 
the city; “vous etre’”—voo-zait—you 
are; “ont ils’—ong-teel—have they, 
etc. You say “Avez-vous les livres”— 
av-ai-voo lai leev—have you the books; 
but “Avez-vous un livre’—have you a 
book—is pronounced “av-ai voo-zung 
leev”’. 

A very common phrase is “Allez-vous 
en”—al-lai voo zahng—go you away— 
go away. In a restaurant you might 
say to the “garcon”—gar-song—or wait- 
er: “Apportez-moi de la _ viande, et 
allez-vous-en”—ap-por-tai-m’wah duh 
lah vee-ahngd, ai al-lai-voo-zahng— 
bring me some meat, and go away. But 
“Allez-vous-en” is also used in a kind 
of slang sense, meaning “Go ‘long” or 
“What’s the matter with you?” You 
have no doubt heard people say in a 
bantering way “Ally bazan”. Well, they 
were talking French only they didn’t 
they were saying merely 
“Allez-vous-en” or saying what it 
sounded like. 

Note that in the sentence “et. allez- 
vous-en” the “t” in the “et” was not 
carried over to the “allez” although 
“aliez” begins with a vowel. This is 
because “et” is an exception; the “t” 
there is never linked to the next word, 
but the “et” is always pronounced “ai.” 

Another example: “Depechez et ap- 
portez-moi quelque-chose a manger’— 
dai-pai-shai-zai ap-por-tai-m’wah kelk- 
shoze ah mahng-zhay—hurry and bring 
me something to eat. The verb “est”, 
meaning “is”, is also pronounced “ai” 
when sianding alone, but when used in 
such connections as “est-il” meaning 
“is it’—the “t” is pronounced; thus 
“Quelle heure est-il?”—kel ur ai-teel— 
what hour (time) is it? Also “Il est 
une heure”—eel ai-teen ur—it is one 
o’clock. 

The consonant is carried over and 
virtually becomes the first letter of the 
following word. The French object to 
having a svliable begin with a vowel. 

Another slang expression equivalent 
to “What’s the matter with you?” is 
“Qu’avez-vous?”—cavy-ai voo—literally 
“what have you.” This inquiry is also 
used when asking seriously what is 
wrong with anyone or what ails them. 
The doctor might say to the injured 
soldier: “Qu’avez vous?”, or if he want- 
ed to be more formal he might say: 
“Qu’est-ce que vous avez”—kais-kuh 
voo zal-lai—an idiom which means lit- 
erally “what is it that you have?” 





The soldier might reply: “J’ai mal «4 
la main droite”’—zhai mal ah lah mane 
dr’waht—I have hurt at the hand righ 
—I have hurt my right hand. “J’ai ma 
a la gorge”—ah lah gorzh—sore-throat: 
“mal a la tete’—mal ah lah tait—heacd 
ache. 

“Etes-vous blesse”’—ait-voo bles-sai 
—is “are you wounded?” “Oui, a la 
jambe”—we ah lah zhamb—yes, in th: 
leg. “Est-ce grave?”—ai-suh grav—is 
it serious. “Je ne sais pas, mais je n 
peux pas marcher”—zhuh nuh sai pah 
mai zhuh nuh poo (as in “poor”) pa! 
mar-shai—I don’t know, but I can’! 
walk. 

The doctor might ask: “Balle o 
eclat?”—bal oo ai-clah—bullet or she!! 
splinter. “Je ne peux pas bouger |: 
bras droit”—zhuh nuh poo pah boo 
zhai luh brah dr‘wah—I can’t move m\ 
right arm. This French verb “bouger” 
is interesting because we get from it 
our English word “budge’—I can’! 
move my arm;I can’t budge my arm. 

Left arm is “bras gauche”—brah 
go-sh (“o” as in “go”). This word 
“gauche” is also interesting. Besides 
“left” it also means awkward or clum- 
sy. So a “gaucherie” is an awkward 
act; that is the kind of thing a right- 
handed person would do if he tried to 
do it with his left hand. 

We get a somewhat similar meaning 
from the Latin word “sinister”, which 
means left-hand. A “sinister motive” is 
a left-handed one—something not quite 
right. On the other hand, our word 
“adroit” comes direct from the French 
and means dexterous or cunning—the 
kind of thing a person would do with 
his right hand. That word “dexterous” 
in turn comes from the Latin word 
“dexter”, meaning right-hand. A per- 
son uses “dexterity” when he is “handy” 
and expert. 

“In the foot” is “au pied”—o pee-ai. 
This French word “pied” comes from 
the Latin word for foot—“pes”, “pedis”, 
etc. In the eastern part of the United 
States is what is called the “Piedmont” 
district—namely the slopes to the east 
of the Alleghenies. In French “pied- 
mont” means “foot of the mountain”. A 
province in northern Italy also bears 
this same name “Piedmont”, the Italian 
form of which is “Piemonte”. 

The British have taken the famous 
old French city of Lille. This name is 
pronounced “leel”. Many people do not 
recognize the name “Lille”, as the old 
spelling in English was “Lisle”. We 
call it “lile”, though the “i” in French 
is always “ee”. 

The old name “Lisle” was originally 
‘Lisle’, meaning “the island”. This 
name was given to it because the old 
city was built on a piece of solid 
ground that was surrounded by marsh 
es. Lille is a great center for making 
laces, tulle and the fine cotton knitted 
wear known as “lisle thread”; it should 
be “leel thread” if we wanted to pro- 
nounce it correctly. 

The news dispatches tell us that our 
boys stormed and- captured the Cote 
Chatillon, in the district northeast of 
the Argonne forest. In French this 
word “cote” means a hill, and it is 
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also the word for “coast” and likewise 
“rib”. Thus there is a famous wine 
region in eastern France known as the 
“Cotes d’Or”’—cote dor—hills of gold. 

The beautiful coast of Brittany, to 
which our soldiers are being sent for 
rest and recreation after their hard 
turn on the fighting line, is called by 
the French the “Cote Emeraude”—cote 
em-ur-ode—emerald coast—owing to 
the very green hue of the water. The 
neighboring “department” or subdivi- 
sion of France is known as the “Cotes 
du Nord”—cote du nore—coasts of the 
north. 

In Louisiana, where many of the 
names are French, there is a Cote 
Blanche bay, meaning “white coast” 
bay—the sand being very’ white. 
“Blanche” is the French feminine for 
“white”, the masculine being “blanc”. 
Anyone gives you “carte blanche”—cart 
blansh—if he gives you full authority 
to act for him. The phrase means lit- 
erally “white card”’—that is you are 
given, figuratively speaking, a blank 
ecard on which you may write any or- 
der you like and the person you are 
acting for will approve and be respon- 
sible for all you do. 

The word “cote”, meaning hill or 
coast, should be distinguished from the 
word which is spelled the same way 
but with the “e” accented—pronounced 
co-tai, and meaning “side”. “De mon 
cote”—duh mong co-tai—means “on my 
side”, “for my part”. “De l’autre cote” 
—<duh lote co-tai—means “on the other 
side” or “in the next room.” 

The first word “cote”’—cote—also 
means “rib”, as well as “hill” and 
“coast”. “Casser une cote”—cas-sai 
een cote—means to break a rib. Then 
from this is derived the word “cote- 
lette”, meaning a meat chop or “cutlet”. 
Many of our terms used in cookery 
come from the French because most of 
the finest cooks are French. For in- 
stance “sauce” is strictly French, only 
they pronounce it “soce”. When the 
word was imported into English the 
would-be learned people ignorantly 
pronounced it according to its French 
spelling instead of its sound, which was 
wrong. 

“Saute” — so-tai — potatoes means 
stewed. “Mayonnaise” sauce was so 
named from the old French province of 
Mayenne, in the Loire region. “May- 
enne” is another spelling for “Maine”, 
from which our state of Maine gets its 
name, 

A restaurant “a la carte” is one that 
serves food to order, from the “carte” 
or card. In a French restaurant the 
“carte du jour” cart du zhoor—card of 
the day—gives the dishes that are serv- 
ed that day. Our people use the French 
word “menu’+—men-yu—in the same 
way, though that term has a slightly 
different meaning. 

You are not expected to eat all the 
dishes on a “carte du jour”, as this may 
cover a wide range, whereas a “menu” 
is a list of the dishes that are to be 
served with a regular dinner for in- 
stance—not so much to tell you what 
to choose from as to let you know what 
is going to be served to you. You se- 


lect from a “carte” but a “menu” is 
made up for you. 

The French expect you to say “mer- 
ci” — mehr-see — thanks — very often. 
“Merci bien” is more emphatic, equiva- 
lent to “many thanks”. An old form 
was “grand merci” meaning “great 
thanks”. In English this French ex- 
pression was corrupted into “grammer- 
cy” and it is often met with in litera- 
ture in this form, as “A grammercy for 
your pains”, “A bare grammercy to my 
good stars”, etc. 

One of the war correspondents in a 
dispatch the other day told how the 


people of Laon greeted with joy the 
French troops who took the city. He 
told how the populace, released from 
over four years of Hun oppression, 
were bound to shake the hands of Gen. 
Mangin and those with him. And he 
said: “If we had had a dozen pairs of 
hands we could not have satisfied ev- 
eryone. All the time it was ‘O merci, 
mon general; O merci, monsieur, pour 
votre delivrance.” This sentence is pro- 
nounced “o mehr-see, mong zhen-ai- 
ral; o mehr-see, mess-yuh, poor vote 
dai-lee-vrahngs—O thanks, my general; 
O thanks, sir, for your deliverance, 


*‘Sign’’ Points to Germany’s Downfall 


OU can believe in “superstition” 
¥ or not, as you like, but the fact 

remains that such things still 
play a considerable part in making his- 
tory. There is a very general popular 
belief in “signs and omens”, and when 
these “signs and omens” indicate mis- 
fortune it is almost impossible to ig- 
nore them or counteract their baneful 
influence on the human mind, 

The Germans have claimed to be 
masters of psychology but it begins 
to look as if they were the victims of 
their own perverted doctrines and prac- 
tices, for all the things they have done 


matic disturbance more or less of it 
becomes uncovered. 

The inscription on the rock, in Ger- 
man, is “Wenn du mich siehst, dann 
weine”’—meaning “When you see me, 
then weep.” The legend is that when- 
ever the water falls so low that the 
rock is partly uncovered, there is trou- 
ble in store for Germany, and that if 
it should ever be entirely dry it would 
signify sure disaster for the nation. 

The rock and its inscriptions tell the 
rest of the story. The topmost inscrip- 
tion is “A. D. 1890”, showing that the 
water in that year fell to that point. 
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in the past are now reacting on them 
and all conspiring to bring about their 
doom. They underestimated the moral 
effects of their methods on the rest of 
the world and forgot that “psychology” 
would get in its work in favor of the 
allies in due time. 

The accompanying picture was drawn 
by the Pathfinder artist from a German 
photographic postcard which is being 
circulated all over Germany. This pic- 
ture shows what is known as the “Hun- 
gerstein” or “Hunger-stone” which lies 
in the bed of the Elbe river, under the 
chain-bridge at Tetschen. The original 
card bears German wording, in print 
and script, and the purport of this 
wording is this: 

The “Hunger-stone” is a chunk of 
basalt of about six cubic meters in size, 
on which, ever since the 14th century, 
the low-water mark of the Elbe has 
been recorded. In ordinary times this 
rock is entirely covered with water 
but in times of great drouth and cli- 


Just below that is the date 1417, which 
registers the low-water mark of that 
year. To the right is the date 1900, and 
below that 1847. 

There are several dates recorded low 
down on the rock. One is 1746, another 
1800, another 1790, another 1616, anoth- 
er 1842 and another 1868. But this year 
of 1918 the water has gone so low that 
the entire rock is revealed and it is left 
high and dry, as shown here. The wa- 
ter is the lowest known for over five 
centuries, and it may be much longer. 

The popular tradition has it that ev- 
ery time the Hunger-stone has been un- 
covered it has brought famine, plagues 
and defeats to Germany. This year she 
is suffering from all of them combined, 
and the masses of the people are draw- 
ing the conclusion that there is still 
the greatest disaster of all to come. The 
original photograph, according to a 
statement on the card, was taken by E. 
Rennert, of Aussig, Germany. Now let 
the predictions be fulfilled. 
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So writes an enthusiastic, ptt 


. In like manner testify ove 
160,000 people who have worn it. Con: 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcom.s WEAKNESS and 
ORG-«NIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops vrect, graceful figure. 

Brings estful relief, com- 
jort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 

at Our Expense Also 
Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and sepa misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abd men; straightens and 
strengthens the back; orrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation. 
Comfortable and easy to wear. 
Keep Yourself Fit 

Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. SAS, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 





TREATMENT sent you on Free Trial. 
If it cures, send $1.00; if not, it's 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


To New Subscribers and Subscribers Whose 
Subscriptions Are About to Expire. 


We gladly comply with the Govern- 
ment’s recommendations to _ prevent 
waste of paper and now print each week 
only sufficient Pathfinders to cover the 
actual needs of our subscription list. 
This means that we have practically no 
papers left over when the mailing of 
the weekly issue is completed. 

Orders for new subscriptions receiv- 
ed from Monday to Thursday will not 
be entered until Friday and the sub- 
scribers will receive as their first issue 
the paper for the following week. This 
is not as prompt service as we would 
like to give to new readers but it will 
prevent waste of paper. 

Back numbers cannot be furnished on 
new or renewal subscriptions. We must 
stop mailing papers .at expiration of 
subscriptions. Subscribers should keep 
track of the expiration date of their 
subscriptions and send in renewal or- 
ders early. If your paper is stopped, 
when the renewal order is received we 
must begin the subscription with the 
current issue. You cannot avoid a 
break in the regular receipt of your 
paper unless you keep your subscrip- 
tion paid well in advance. 

Missing issues and delay due to faulty 
addresses, losses in the mail, etc., will 
be remedied promptly and duplicate 
copies furnished—if on hand. If your 
paper does not come to hand at the 
usual time, advise us promptly. 

Uncle Sam’s mailmen are over-worked 
and mails are somewhat irregular. The 
Pathfinder, however, is mailed with 
clock-like regularity and we endeavor 
in all ways to give our patrons the best 
of service. War operations have the 
right of way; be patient and cheerful. 
We are winning the war and some day 
soon we hope conditions will again be 
normal. But keep your subscription 
paid in advance. Only $1 a year. 

PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO. 
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Experiences with Confidence Men. 


Among the thousands of people who 
visited the national capital one sum- 
mer was a farmer from Bowling Green, 
‘Va., a man named Campbell. He wan- 
dered for a time about the city, admir- 
ing the beautiful architecture of the 
public buildings and the charming 
views in the parks and about the 
streets and at length halted before the 
treasury building. 

As he stood gazing about a stranger 
approached and volunteered the infor- 
mation that he too was a visitor in the 
city. A third man happened along just 
about this time and he also proved to 
be a stranger in a strange city, an agree- 
able fellow, perfectly willing to join 
the others in a tour to some of the im- 
portant places of interest. 

In strolling about the three came to 
the towering Washington monument 
and sat down in its shade to rest. Pres- 
ently one of Campbell’s new friends 
suggested that they match pennies to 
pass away the time and the others 
agreed. Campbell had excellent luck 
from the beginning, winning most of 
the stakes which were increased grad- 
ually, from pennies to dimes, then to 
quarters and finally to dollars. 

At last one of the strangers suggested 
that they match once for $2,000 and 
was seconded by both the others. Camp- 
bell’s luck continued with him and he 
won the $2,000. His eyes bulged as 
the loser began to peel off the crisp 
bills in counting out the money. Sud- 
denly the man stopped. “If you had 
lost, would you have paid?” he asked. 
“Sure,” replied Campbell. 

Apparently this statement was not 
enough to satisfy him for he registered 
displeasure, withdrew the money and at 
length demanded that Campbell place 
$2,000 with a certain hotel clerk whom 
he named, as a sort of evidence of good 
faith. The Virginian fell for this bold 
bluff and hurried back to his home 
where he drew the amount from the 
bank. 

Fortunately for him he happened to 
tell the banker what he intended to do 
with the $2,000 for the latter, becom- 
ing suspicious, accompanied him back 
to Washington. When the alleged hotel 
clerk saw the banker with Campbell 
he fled precipitately. Campbell is now 
“wise” to the “matching game” and he 
is extremely fortunate that the know]- 
edge did not quite cost him $2,000. 

The adventures of another Washing- 
ton visitor did not turn out so fortu- 
nately. With a nice little roll of over 
$310 in banknotes and a fine diamond 
horseshoe pin this man, L, V. Earp, ran 
down from his home at Norfolk, Va., 
for a little outing but when he ran 
back a few days later the aforemen- 
tioned roll and stick pin returned not 
with him. It was another of the nu- 


merous cases where crooks played the 
affable stranger game, ingratiated them- 
selves with a visitor and then deftly 
separated him from his valuables. 

Shortly after seven o’clock in the 
evening Earp, wearing his blazing dia- 
mond pin, was standing on one of the 
most prominent corners in the city, 
looking on as the crowds thronged by 
and admiring the brilliant scene spread 
out before him, when a well-dressed 
stranger approached and asked if he 
knew whether there was a Keith’s 
theater in Washington. “I’m a stranger 
here,” said the newcomer, “and I'd like 
to go to Keith’s if he has a theater in 
town.” 

Of course Earp replied that he too 
was a stranger, which was exactly the 
information the stranger desired. These 
brief remarks exchanged between them 
were artfully used by the new-found 
friend to open a conversation and this 
soon led to a friendly drink together 
(Washington hadn’t gone “dry” at that 
time). Then the two strolled over to 
one of the big hotels where they fell 
in with another well-dressed man. 

Immediately it was apparent to Earp 
that these two companions of his were 
old friends for they at once jokingly 
fell to matching coins for cigars and 
then for money. They let Earp in on 
the game once and the first time he 
lost. In order to pay the money won 
from him he extracted the roll from 
his pocket and stripped off a dollar bill. 

One of the strangers now proposed 
walking toward the national museum 
and they started, flipping coins as they 
went. Earp again lost a dollar and 
they stopped under a bright electric 
light so he could see to get another bill 
from his roll. While he was engaged 
with the money one of the men snatch- 
ed all the money from his hand and 
the other simultaneously yanked the 
sparkling pin out of his tie and the 
pair made off at top speed. 

A policeman was in sight just a block 
away and as soon as he could collect 
his wits enough to realize what had 
happened Earp opened his mouth to 
call the officer. Just then a third well- 
dressed man dashed up and, shouting 
“Somebody’s being robbed”, grasped 
Earp firmly by the arm, supposing, to 
all appearances, that he had secured 
the thief. 

Earp struggled and shouted but the 
man kept a good grip on his arm. 
Finally—when he was sure that the 
first two were safely out of sight—the 
well-dressed man loosed his hold and 
sprinted rapidly to a place of safety. 

We may safely assume that both 
Earp and Campbell will be mighty 
careful in the fature about making 
friends with strangers under such cir- 
cumstances. It is always a safe and 
wise rule never to display money in 
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public places and never to become too 
familiar with strangers until their hon- 
esty and integrity have been positively 
established. Learning this simple les- 
son is sometimes an expensive process 
as is shown in Earp’s case. 





Sons Restored After Many Years. 

One day in 1896, seven-year-old 
Frederick Brosseau started from the 
home of his parents at Sissonville, N. 
Y., to meet his father at the edge of 
the village. When the father returned 
alone without having seen the child in- 
quiries were made but no-one could be 
found who had seen him or could say 
what had become of him. A diligent 
search was made and inquiries were 
sent far and wide, all without bringing 
to light any inkling of what had become 
of him. 

Some two or three years ago a young 
man took refuge with Trappist monks 
at their isolated monastery at Oka, 
about 40 miles from Montreal, Canada. 
He told the monks that he had escaped 
from a band of gypsies strolling in that 
vicinity but he could remember nothing 
of his history previous to his becoming 
a member of the band except that he 
had been called Fred and that his home 
had been in northern New York. 

The monks reported the presence of 
the wanderer to the police of Montreal 
from whom the newspapers got the 
young man’s story. This they publish- 
ed with his photograph. An aunt of 
Frederick Brosseau recognized the pic- 
ture in the papers as that of the long- 
missing boy and informed Mr. and Mrs. 
Brosseau who immediately went to see 
the young man. By means of a birth- 
mark they were able to identify him 
positively as their son whom they had 
long mourned as dead. 


+ * . . * ? 


Until a few years ago Chris Ward of 
San Francisco could not remember ever 
having seen his mother. When his fa- 
ther died after the earthquake and fire 
a friend in Oakland informed him that 
Ward was not his real name and that 
well-to-do relatives of his were living 
in New Zealand. It appears that there 
had been trouble between the parents 
.of Ward and that he had been kidnaped 
from the New Zealand home by his 
grandmother and taken to California 


by his father whose real name was 
Sanderson. The Oakland friend had 
learned the true story of the young 


man’s life through the father and grand- 
mother. 

Some time after learning that he had 
relatives in New Zealand he sailed for 
that country. At Auckland he met his 
mother who, though she had many 
times longed to see him and had sought 
in every way to find him, had not 
looked on him since he was a little 
boy of two years—he was then a young 
man of 24, 





THEIR NAMESAKES. 
They were engaged to be married, and 
called each other by their first names, Tom 
and Fanny. He was telling her how he 


had always liked the name of Fanny, and 
musie in his ear. “I 


how it seunced like 





like the name so much,” he added, as a 
sort of tlincher to the argument, “that 
when my sister Clara asked me to name 
her pet terrier, I at once called her Fanny 

-after you, dearest!” 

“But I don’t think that was very nice,” 
said the fair girl, edging away from him, 
“How would you like to have a dog named 
after you?” 

“Why, that’s nothing!” said Tom, airily, 
as he saw he’d made a mistake. “Half the 
cats in the country are named after me!” 
—Junior Herald. 


AFTER FOUR YEARS. 


(Germany, 1918.) 
God is not mocked. Thy Day draws nigh, 


, When all the world shall pass the by 
Remembering thy deeds of dread- 


What blood on Belgium’s soil was shed, 
Serbia’s intolerable pain, 

And all the consecrated dead 
Their loved shall never see again. 


The ruined home and ravished maid, 
The children whom the cruel blade 
Pierced to the heart, the women thrown 
Like slaughtered beasts to die alone, 
All the unnumbered agonies 
And all the infamies unknown 
Shall bring thy perjured soul to this! 


Thy sons shall see thee stript and bare, 
Ashes for laurel in thy hair. 

A thing of shame for time to scorn— 
Yea, they shall wish themselves unborn, 
Seeing how loathsome is thy face, 
And how thy foul heart hath foresworn 
Or pledge of peace or hope of grace. 


Never in all the years to be 
Shall thy wronged sisters pardon thee! 
Thou still shalt stand disgraced, apart, 
The Ishmael of every heart. 
A sign to all men of their hate 
For such a creature as thou art— 
Exiled, cast out, disconsolate. 


So memory, a shrieking ghost, 
Shall bring the pang that rends thee most— 
The inescapable regret, 
The swift desire that burns thee yet 
Though thou shalt reach it nevermore. 
Thou owd’st the world a heavy debt- 
And destiny has kept the score. 
Edward Fuller, in New York Sun. 
New Curate—What did you think of the 
sermon on Sunday, Mrs. Jones? 
Parishoner—Very good indeed, sir. So 
instructive. We really didn’t know what 
sin was till you came here.—Tit-Bits. 


Easy to Get Eggs Now 


Any poultry raiser can keep his hens lay- 
ing through the fall and winter when egg 
prices are highest. 








Many poultrymen are 
doubling their egg yield and profits by us- 
ing Rockledge Egg Tonic, which revitalizes 
the flock and makes the hens lay. Give the 
hens a little of this concentrated Egg Tonic 
in their drinking water and you will be 
amazed at the eggs you get. 
to make 


If you want 
with your hens by all 
means have Firman L. Carswell, 215 Gate- 
way Station, Kansas City, Mo., send you a 
season’s supply of this wonderful Egg 
Tonic for $1.00 (prepaid). Two big Kansas 
City Banks guarantee if you are not abso- 
lutely satisfied your dollar will be returned 
on request and the Egg Tonic will cost you 
nothing. Send a dollar today, or write Mr, 
Carswell for his free book, which tells how 
you can make money with poultry.—Advt. 


money 











BLOOD ON YOUR‘) 
TOOTHBRUSH. 
Do You Have BLEEDING, SPONGY, 
and SORE GUMS? (Pyorrhea) 


An acrid taste in the mouth, pus-pro- 
ducing gwms or other discomfort? 
Pyorrhea is disgusting and destructive, 
and produces chronic ailments. 


“SAVE YOUR TEETH” 
AT HOME 
Pyorrhea can be prevented and cured. 
Whether your case is slight or advanced, 
| iook to your gums, and write today. 
FREE BOOKLET TELLS 


How to preserve the beauty of the 
mouth—tells in simple language all 
about mouth troubles, their prevention 
and treatment. Send no money — just 
name and address plainly written ;—but 
do it to-day. All communications confi- 
dential. 


T. H. Wilson, M.D., of M. J. Dixon, D. D.S. 
APEX REMEDIES CORPORATION 
Suite 401-0, 80 W. Genesee St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 














Good Bond Envelopes printed and prepaid 
125 Acme Supply Co., Cevington, Ky. 75c 


Don’t Wear 
A Truss! 


After Thirty Years’ Experience We 
Have Produced an Appliance for 
Men, Women or Children 
That Cures Ruptvre. 


WE SEND IT ON TRIAL 


If you have 








tried most everything else, come to 


us. Where others fail is where we have our greatest 
Send attached coupon today and we 


success will 






The Above is C. E. Brooks, Inventor of the Appli- 
ance. Mr. Brooks Cured Himself of Rupture Over 
30 Years Ago and Patented the Appliance 
from His Personal Experience. If Rup- 
tured, Write Today to the Brooks 
Appliance Co., Marshall, Mich. 


send you free our illustrated book on Rupture and its 
cure, showing our Appliance and giving you prices 
and names of many people who have tried it and 
were cured. It gives instant relief when all others 
fail. Remember, we use no salves, no harness, no lies. 

We send on trial to prove what we say is true. You 
are the judge and once having seen our illustrated 
book and read it you will be as enthusiastic as our 


hundreds of patients whose letters you can also 
read. Fill out free coupon below and mail today. 
It’s well worth your time whether you try our 


Appliance or not 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Mr. C. E. Brooks, 
309 F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
Please send me by mail, in plain wrapper, 
your illustrated book and full information about 
your Appliance for the cure of rupture 
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ELECT A BETTER CONGRESS. 


OV. 5 all the members of the 
N lower house of the new 66th 

congress are to be chosen, and 
also 36 of the 96 senators; including va- 
cancies to be filled. All the responsi- 
bility is now on the people, and it’ is 
they who must decide what sort of a 
house and senate the nation shall have. 
If congress is so irresponsible and un- 
reliable that the president has to em- 
ploy “schoolmaster” methods to con- 
trol it, and to use it only as a “rubber 
stamp”, then it is time a better con- 
gress should be provided. 

In the quarter-century of its exist- 
ence the Pathfinder has never taken 
sides politically or said one word to 
influence elections—except to urge al- 
ways that good men be elected and bad 
ones defeated, regardless of party. But 
now we are going to say to the country 
plainly that an abier, more aggressive, 
broader-minded and less sectional con- 
gress should be sent to Washington. 

We make no distinction between 
Democrats and Republicans. We say 
that a bolshevik and disloyalist like 
Norris in Nebraska, who is running 
for re-election to the senate camou- 
flaged as a Republican should be beaten 
—though we don’t suppose he will be. 
And by the same token we say that a 
Democrat like Huddleston of Ala., who 
is up for re-election to the house and 
who has been denounced by the presi- 
dent because of opposition to the gov- 
ernment war policies, should likewise 
be beaten—though we don’t suppose 
he will be. 

We repeat that an absolutely loyal 
and patriotic congress must be elected 
—but that goes without saying. But we 
are going farther than that and tell the 
country, in perfect candor, that a bet- 
ter congress in every way should be 
chosen—and that this in this case in 
our judgment calls for the election of 
a Republican house and senate. We 
say this not in the interest of the Re- 
publican party but in the interest of 
the nation’s welfare. 

President Wilson has not had the 
support from congress that he should 
have had, and strange to say most of 
the opposition has come from his own 
party. It was the Republicans who for 
years were in favor of preparedness 
and the Democrats who blocked it. 
Bryan bossed the Democratic party— 
to its ruination—for 15 years, and it 
was his theory that an army of a mil- 
lion soldiers could be raised “over 
night.” — 

It is just that sort of dangerous and 
unpatriotic sentiment in his own party 
that President Wilson has had to fight 
during this war, and Democratic rule 
would have been an utter failure if he 
had not absolutely taken charge of the 
party. Though he had a Democratic 
house and senate back of him, he has 
had to rely on the Republicans to help 
carry through most of the vigorous 
war measures. So far as we can find 
out, he has nowhere said that he wants 


a Democratic congress elected. He 
says that politicsshould be “adjourned”, 
and he may naturally feel that a Repub- 
lican congress would be of more help 
to him and would back him up more 
forcefully in the critical days that are 
now ahead, 

Think of a Democratic president be- 
ing handicapped by having a Democrat- 
ic house on his hands whose speaker 
voted against the war, as Speaker Clark 
did. Think of the ways and means com- 
mittee of the house, which shapes all 
tax measures, having as its chairman a 
man like Kitchin of N. C., who also 
voted against the war; said he washed 
his hands of it; declared that it was a 
Northern scheme and that the North 
should pay for it, and laid down, the 
principle that the people must be“taxed 
till it hurts”, as a kind of punishment 
for getting into the war. 

Is it any wonder that so many apol- 
ogies have had to be made for the atti- 
tude of congress and the Democrats 
who rule there. Now, who are these 
Democrats? They are all—without a 
single notable exception—men from the 
South. The senators and members from 
the 14 states of the South, with less 
than 30 per cent of our total popula- 
tion, dominate every prominent com- 
mittee and absolutely control every 
measure put through. 

Now, if these men used their power 
with a broad view to the common wel- 
fare of the nation we should never 
raise this point, for it is time that the 
sectionalism hatchet should be buried 
permanently. But these men have dug 
up this bloody hatchet and have used it 
to force their will on congress and the 
nation, so that our policies largely rep- 
resent their will and their welfare, and 
not the nation’s. 

Kitchin and such men can be got 
rid of only by electing a Republican 
congress, and that is why we say that 
patriotism and national honor and wel- 
fare call for the overturning. of this 
Southern domination of congress in 
this crisis. We are talking about fight- 
ing this war in order to give the bless- 
ings of democracy (with a small “d”) 
to all the rest of the world. Democra- 
cv implies rule by the majority, in the 
interests of the whole. 

Thirty per cent is not a majority and 
it cannot be expected to run the na- 
tion’s affairs in the interest of the 
whole. It is bound to be narrow-mind- 
ed, selfish, sectional and partisan. And 
such being the case, there is nothing 
surprising in the fact that Kitchin 
boldly announced that he would fix the 
war taxes so that the main burden 
would rest “north of Mason’s and Dix- 
on’s line.” 

It is not surprising that wheat, which 
is a product of the North and West, 
should be controlled by the govern- 
ment and price-fixed, while cotton, 
which is a product of the South, should 
be allowed to go up of its own sweet 
will. Lately when the demand for the 
price-fixing of cotton has grown in- 


sistent, these men of the South have 
got together and given the ultimatum 
that they would not allow this great 
product to be regulated. 

It is not surprising that such a con- 
gress, dominated by radicalism and sec- 
tionalism, should pass a law establish- 
ing the zone system of postage on peri- 
odicals. This system will result in no 
material increase of revenue for the 
government but it does place a terrible 
burden on the great national periodi- 
cals of the country, practically all of 
which are published “north of Mason’s 
and Dixon’s line.” Hence the discrimi- 
nation. 

Now behold what President Wilson 
himself said about this zone system 
when he was governor of New Jersey: 
“It must be that those who are propos- 
ing this change of rates do not compre- 
hend the effect it would have. It 
would be a direct tax, and a very seri- 
ous one, on the formation and expres- 
sion of opinion, and at a time when 
opinion is concerning itself actively 
and effectively with the deepest prob- 
lems of our politics and our social life. 
To make such a change now, whatever 
its intentions in the minds of those who 
propose it, would be to attack and em- 
barrass the free processes of opinion. 
Surely sober second thought will pre- 
vent any such mischievous blunder.” 

President Wilson was _ absolutely 
right when he said that. It was a “mis- 
chievous blunder” to pass such a law. 
“Sober second thought” ought to wipe 
out that blunder, and the way to wipe 
it out is to elect a Republican congress 
which will not only back up the presi- 
dent but also do the right thing by the 
whole country. This increase in post- 
age has already put many periodicals 
out of business and the result of it will 
be that people who live at a remote dis- 
tance from the publishing centers will 
be punished by having to pay more for 
their reading matter. 

They are the very people who most 
need cheap reading matter, and yet 
this Democratic congress picks them 
out to be penalized and taxed. The Re- 
publicans have been guilty of some 
very bad measures but they could never 
have been guilty of anything so pro- 
vincial, so reactionary and so wholly 
opposed to free institutions and the in- 
terests of the common people as this. 

On the war subject, a Republican 
congress will strengthen the hands of 
the president. If there is a Republican 
congress at Washington we will guar- 
antee that there will be no fear of a 
“soft” peace after it takes charge on 
March 4 next. Every man, every gun, 
every ship, every dollar needed and 
called for by the president will be 
granted and the president will not con- 
stantly find himself being opposed and 
double-crossed by congress, There will 
be no double construction or dubious 
meaning to our war or peace policies. 

No wonder the president is embar- 
rassed by the erratic course taken by 
congress and many of its leaders. The 
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test “break” is a resolution intro- 

iced by Senator Lewis of Ill., who is 
‘he administration leader in the sen- 

te, declaring that “the senate approves 
vhatever course may be taken by the 
»resident in the matter of his dealing 
with the central powers in response to 
their demand for peace or armistice.” 

Was there ever anything more out of 
ylace than that? His proposition is 
that the senate should not only declare 
tself a “rubber stamp” but that it 
should actually give its approval in 
idvance to “whatever course” the ex- 
ecutive might take. Here we have a 
direct and voluntary abdication of 
power by the senate and an attempt to 
bind not only the present senate but 
ilso the next one, no matter what may 
come up. 

The constitution provides for a gov- 
ernment of “checks and _ balances”; 
congress was established as an inde- 
pendent branch of the tri-partite gov- 
ernment for the very purpose of acting 
as a safeguard on the action of the na- 
tion. Senators and members are sworn 
to support the constitution and they 
are supposed to act and vote so as to 
uphold the independence of congress. 

And yet Senator Lewis some time ago 
made the announcement that “the con- 
stitution is suspended”, and his idea 
evidently is that anything is allowable. 
So we say he should be put on the list 
as too small a man to be a member of 
the next congress. He is up for re- 
election; he should be defeated if we 
want our congress to represent the 
people and to uphold the constit-tion. 

It is a principle of free governments 
that the taxing power should be used 
only for the legitimate purpose of rais- 
ing revenue, and not for punishing cer- 
tain businesses, classes or sections. 
But, as the New York Sun, an inde- 
pendent paper, says: “Kitchin has not 
merely terrorized industry, business 
and individuals that are in sections 
hateful to him; he has knocked the 
props from under their credit, by us- 
ing the taxing power not as a revenue 
producer but as an avenging angel.” 
\nd it says that the way to stop this 
is to elect a Republican congress. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press, which 
says it is “without partisan affiliation 
or allegiance”, has reached the same 
“mature opinion.” It says that under 
tepublican control congress will pass 

ar measures “because they are right, 

ot because congress and the president, 
being of the same political organiza- 
lion, must Stand together.” It adds that 
a Republican congress is elected a 
idget system will be adopted which 
ill put a check on extravagant ex- 


penditures and reduce government fi- 
nancial operations to a business basis. 

Such a system would save many mil- 
lions a year. The last Democratic 
platform endorsed it and President 
Wilson has demanded it, but merely 
because it is historically known as a 
Republican idea this South-controlled 
congress will not pass it—in spite of 
the party platform and the president. 
This one gross neglect of a plain duty 
is enough to condemn Democratic con- 
trol of congress at this time. At some 
other time we may say with equal force 
that a Democratic congress should be 
chosen; it is not a question of parties 
but of principles and of patriotic, just 
and businesslike action. 

We need in congress in the next two 
years, when far-reaching measures of 
reconstruction will have to be weighed 
and adopted, a set of men who are 
broad-visioned and far-sighted. The 
Democratic party has always had a 
reputation for lacking constructive 
powers; it likes to oppose rather than 
to “carry on”; it would rather balk 
and kick than go ahead. 

This is not our description of it, it 


‘is the description given of it by Col. 


Watterson, one of the ablest but at the 
same time most outspoken Democrats 
the country has ever produced. The 
Democrats have had their fair chance 
in congress to show what they could 
do. They have had everything their 
own way and they have shown that 
they could not be trusted with so much 
power. Let them have their just share 
in the deliberations of congress, but 
let them now make way for men who 
will not merely approve what the presi- 
dent says by saying “me too” but who 
will actively and aggressively aid him 
in the tremendous creative work which 
lies ahead. 

Col. George Harvey, who was the 
original discoverer of Wilson as a pres- 
idential candidate, figures after a care- 
ful survey of the country that the Re- 
publicans will win at this election. He 
bases his conclusion largely on the de- 
termination of the majority of the peo- 
ple to get rid of Kitchin and the con- 
trol of congress by the South, which 
has caused the “prevailing dissatisfac- 
tion and distrust.” 

The government will have a heavy 
load to carry and it will be better to 
have two horses to draw it than one. 
Every other prominent nation has had 
a coalition government during this war 
—a government in which the best men 
of all parties and factions join. Even 
Germany—autocratic as she is—sees 
the wisdom of this policy. 

A one-party and one-sided govern- 





ment in short has no place in the 
world today for it fails to provide the 
breadth and unity of action called for; 
it stands condemned because it denies 
just representation to all the people. 
The Democrats have the presidency 
and the whole administration and ex- 
ecutive branch of the government; 
fairness and safety demand that the 
Republicans should have the legisla- 
tive branch. Thus each will act as a 
spur to and a check on the other and 
as a result the nation, which is not in- 
terested in parties as such, will get the 
maximum service. 

Germany is putting her very ablest 
men into control—not merely the kai- 
ser’s upholders but men of rival polit- 
ical elements. As against the world, 
Germany is absolutely united. If we 
are going to win against her we must 
likewise draft both our great political 
parties into service. To reject the help 
that either party can give is not only 
unjust but it is bad policy. 

The government made little progress 
in its shipbuilding program until it 
placed C, W. Schwab, a Republican and 
a hustler, in charge; as long as poli- 
tics ruled, we got nothing but promises 
and excuses. Gen, Pershing is a Re- 
publican, and presumably half of the 
men who are doing the fighting and the 
war work and paying tthe war taxes 
are Republicans. It is only right that 
these men should be backed up by a 
Republican congress, which they know 
will insist on a victorious peace and an 
aggressve, upstanding after-peace pro- 
gram. 

They don’t want free-trade with Ger- 
many and they want to make it certain 
that what we are fighting for is not 
partisan “Democracy” with a big “D” 
but genuine “democracy” with a small 
“d”. Hence we say, the nation’s best 
interests now call for the election of 
a Republican congress. 

However, it is the business of the 
people to govern, and the responsibility 
is not ours. If the voters decide that 
they want the present policies and 
tendencies continued and they elect a 
Democratic congress for that purpose, 
we shall accept their verdict as final 
and shall loyally support the govern- 
ment and comply with all its decrees. 
The whole thing is now up to the 
voters. 


ERMANY has a practical monopoly 
on fertilizer—yes, also on- fertile 
lies, sir. 


g 
OHENZOLLERN dynasty seems de- 
termined to live up to the name 
and die nasty, just as it has lived nasty. 
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about three applications are necessa: 


Wouldn’t You i QUESTION ROX i remove marks entirely. It is said | 
s ® : : marks may also be removed by applicat 
Like to Get Rid . . 


of chloroform on cotton wadding, ke) 


? Under this head questions which are of general place by a bandage. 
0 t a rr 4 interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
‘ | 





answer merely personal and private questions, or Germany’s Fighting Strength. 

questions of local laws, or the points*of grammar, : r . , 
or lists of examination questions, or fosterian te Ques. Compare the fighting strengt! 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaire Sa anv : -r allies > ent r 
of work probleme for readers or look up material Germany and her allies now with th: 


for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor the beginning of the war.—Ans. A 
aad we Seraned Seermaes St er aes o ae facts are lacking, so far as public is 
om. one fhould ooo eg ee Bd _—e cerned, Opinions and estimates . d 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine widely, owing to different bases of 1 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. oning, but we may safely assume 
weer - strength at present is greatly inferio 
Treatment for Mildew. that at hoglaning of it particularly w 
Note: A reader at Hasbrouck, N. Y., considered in relation to that of en 
suggests the following, in addition to the allies, then and now. 
treatment we recommended in these col- 
umns some time ago for removing mil- Standing at Singing of “America”. 
dew from linen, etc.: Put chloride of lime Ques. Is it the general custom in 
into a basin of water and immerse mil- U. S for the andience to stand wi 
dewed articles in solution for a few mo- “America” is played or sung, the sam 
ments; you can see the mildew disappear. for “The Star-Spangled Bauner”?—A 
Immediately wash the goods thoroughly. No: audiences often stand when “Ameri 
If not properly washed holes will appear ;, played or sung but failure to do si 
at once when a hot iron is applied to ar- jot considered as showing lack of resp 
ticles so treated. or patriotism like failure to stand w! 
National Anthem of U. S. “The Star-Spangled Banner” is played 


a Sa ; : , sung. 
Ques. Which is the American national > 
anthem, America or The Star-Spangled 
Banner?—Ans. No national anthem has % : 
“we . . ues. Doe: ~ oe i y pens . 
Well, here is your opportunity. I am | ¢ver been officially adopted but Star Span- Pri 3 at Pee oo es 
going to give away, during the next ten | gled Banner is generally used as such in ; Fate eg a ogpieg 
’ ' ch : : F who fought on the Union side in the C 
days, two thousand packages of Gauss | army and navy and a public gatherings, nator Na tga A 
Combined Treatment to those who need it, | concerts, etc. oe hee oe ee 
and if you want relief, sign the coupon at hris > os 
~ : r ristmas Packages f Y S. 
the foot of this notice, and the free pack- | Pay of Army Chaplains. Cc oe —— anks. 
age will be forwarded to you at once by Ques. When a minister enters U. S. Ques. Will we be allowed to send Chr 
parcels post. army service as chaplain from what sources mas packages to our boys overseas? If 
IT want to prove to you that Gauss Com- | qoes his pay come?—Ans. He is paid by how should they be sent?—Ans. Offic 
bined Treatment will relieve your catarrh. SOE: Lol piper? hers i ilitary regulations permit each American sold 
~ - ers : ; government, same as others in military : alae 
The method is effective, because it strikes | 2. ing overseas to receive one Christmas par 
at ™ ace - the pana cg gives a . . and a coupon bearing name and address 
nent relief by removing the cause. his is | : ac an is : monic : 
agg trang. Pe tancta £ et adtesais aaed | Copies of Federal Laws. ach man is to be forwarded to his n 
if you want quick and lasting results, | Ques. Please tell me where I may ob- of Sin, snbee Sanpnes ane De ettaened 
send at once for the free package. Fill in aes f me ag fe nrg peace be "4 
out the coupon below and package will be | gress and the price of the same.—Ans ioe ace wos ts "gi rgagont the ay 
> . > -eeeiomeen ak es _ ¢ * —- P ion. eight of parcel 1s iimited to thi 
sent to you by return mail. From Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 5 E 


eke ° > . pounds. It is stipulated that all packag 
r . or g Office as ston, D. , ’ a 
FREE ernment Printing Office, Washington t must be mailed before Nov. 15, 
its -ehenen 2 ? re . enue C. Prices differ according to size of vol- sheet 
lis mn is good for a package of GAUSS i 
COMBINED CATARRH TREATMENT, sent free umes. To Make Barrel Tight. 
by mail. Simply fill in your name and address ae 


on dotted lines below, and mail to C. E. GAUSS, ’ , te i 
6135 Main St., Marshall, Mich. Button for Honorably Discharged Sailors. 
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tain copies of the laws enacted by con- 





Ques. Please tell me how to stop a b 
rel from leaking in the bottom after it 
filled with sulphurated fruit—Ans! Dri) 
hoops down or put on new hoops. 
cracks are wide it may be advisabl« 
calk them by forcing in pieces of tow 


Ques. Are buttons given to men honor- 
ably discharged from the U. S. navy, show- 
ing that they have seen such service? If 
there is, to whom should I apply for one? 

Ans. Such buttons are provided ; apply similar material with thin screwdriver 
to Bureau of Navigation, Navy Depart- knife before tightening hoops. 

y | ment, Washington, D. C. yg omeenemee ‘ 
Secure 2 Promotion NOW! —— Principal Islands of World. 

8, io Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred issi J y — : 
teachers for excelient positions paying good salaries Commissioned Officers, U. S. A. Ques. Please name the principal islam 
in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade Ques. Please give titles of the commis- of the world—Ans. Australia (classifi 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in hp. “ ‘ * “ 3 53 - = 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu sioned officers of the U. S. army—Ans. by some authorities as continent), Baf 
cation, Athleties, ete Registration only $2.00, in Ge “ ie ne ners aj ners ; ahamac alearic anike _ 

, . . y $2.00, neral, lieutenant-general, major-general Land, Bahamas, Balearic, Banks, Born 
cluding one of America’s best edncational journals ae a . e . "ae ’ . . : : - ; ’ +e . 

The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G brigadier-general, ‘colonel, lieutenant-colo- Canary, Cape Breton, Cape Verde, Celeb 
Williams. Director. 104 N. $rd St.. Columbus. Ohio. | nel, major, captain, first lieutenant, second Ceylon, Corsica, Crete, Cuba, Cyprus, Elk 


f ie lieutenant. mere, Falkland, Formosa, Greenland, Gri 
ir “* Somewhere in France”’ 25 “ : 

















7 Zt " Britain, Hawaiian, Hayti, Hebrides, Haina 
Service Pins . . . ~ Old Peach Stones. Hokkaido, Honshiu, Iceland, Ireland, J 


Red, white and blue with blue star. One two or three Ques. I understand that the government maica, Japan, Java, Long, Luzon, Madag: 
stars. Gold-filled, hard-enameled, highly-polished | : 


wants peach stones and other fruit pits car, Madura, Melville, Land, Mindanao, Ne\ 

© Jewelry Co. F, Attlebo . “a ‘ “ghee re + dane a eo. 
SS Worme' ry Co., Dept. F, ro, Mass. | Can peach stones that have lain in the or- foundland, New Guinea, New Hebrid: 
ERVICE STICKER chard one or two years be used?—Ans. North, North Devon, North Somerset, No 
They probably would be as good as any; in- Zembia, Philippines, Prince Edward, Pri: 
Use these on your letters. - a - ° . a : “ - 
| Package of 50, one or two stars 20 cents. Order right now quire of nearest Red Cross unit. of Wales, Porto Rico, Sakhalin, 





Sardin 
ee ee en eine weenie me R sia “Tatt Mark Sicily, South, Southampton, Sumatra, T: 
5 eRe a a mania, Terra del Fuego, Trinidad, Va 
MEN—— AGE 17 to 45 (fx Ques. Is there any way to remove tat- 


unnecessary’ ks? couver, West Indies, (British), W. Spil 
Cravel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses too marks?—Ans. Following is recom- bergen . 

gen. 
AMERICAN FOREIGN DETECTIVE AGENCY, 304 ST.LOUIS | inended: Make paste of salicylic acid and 


PATENT applications filed on partial payment | Slycerin and apply it to tattooed skin. Wall-Paper Cleaner. 

plan. Send for free booklet. Mile ‘over a1 » 5 Cg > > , > > as > Give «= "PP Ine . Q 

B Stevens & Co. 602 F Street, Cover with compress and_ secure whole Ques. Please give a recipe for mal 

SEES Washington, D.C. Establishedisss | With sticking plaster. Remove wrapping  wall-paper cleaner.—Ans. Mix together 
- —— Spe a after about eight days, take off dead skin toa dough one pound each of rye flour 

Inventions Commercialize Fisher Mig. Co. 188A, St Lost. we, | 2c repeat application of paste. Usually wheat flour, cook partially and remo 
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epust. Then add one ounce common salt, 
ne-half ounce powdered naphthaline and 
(jinally one ounce of cornmeal and one- 
i¢hth ounce burnt umber and knead well. 
Holding piece of convenient size in hand 
draw it in one direction over surface to be 
eleaned kneading and working dough from 
me to time and throwing it away when 
‘+ has collected large amount of dirt. 





Indians in U. S. and Canada. 

Ques. Please tell me how many Indians 
there are altogether in the U. S, and 
Canada.—Ans. Total number in U. S,, 
\laska and Canada is estimated at about 
150,000. 





R. R. Back Pay. 


Ques. My son quit working for the rail- 
road but some time afterward his employ- 
er came after him and he returned to work 
for the same company and in the same 
office. Can he get back pay since January 
1,1918?—Ans. Yes. 





To Whom Soldier’s Insurance is Payable. 
Ques. Who can draw the insurance of 
soldier killed in battle?—Ans. Payable 

{o person named in policy as his benefi- 

ciary This may be wife, child, grandchild, 
other, sister, adopted brother, adopted 

sister, stepbrother, stepsister, parent, 
srandparent, or step-parent of insured or 
parent, grandparent or step-parent of in- 
sured’s wife. 





Nickel Trimmings on Stoves. 

Ques. Is there any way to brighten the 
nickel trimmings on a stove that have be- 
come dull and, partly worn off?—Ans. 
Cannot be restored to original condition. 
\ppearance may be improved by polish- 
ing with chalk mixed with tallow or if 
rusty, covering with grease and three or 
four days later rubbing with rag soaked in 
mmonia. This will remove rust without 
ttacking nickel. If rust resists this treat- 
ment apply a little chlorhydric acid and at 
once rub with cloth so that nickeling will 
not be affected. Finally wash, dry well 
and polish. If worn so that no treatment 
will remove dingy appearance you may 
paint it with stovepipe enamel or other 
preparation designed to resist heat, Such 
preparations may be obtained from paint 
or stove dealers. 





Directions for Tanning Skins, 


Ques. Please give again formula rec- 
ommended by the government for tan- 
ning hides with or without the fur on. 
\ns. Fat and muscle should be removed 
at once after skin is taken off. If you do 
not tan skin at once stretch it free of 
wrinkles, flesh side out, and leave in cool, 
hady, airy place. Air should circulate 

ly on both sides. If atmosphere is 

st or curing is to be hastened cover 

h side with layer of salt and fold skin 
to compact bundle, unfolding and re- 
folding it two or three times in the first 
two days to make sure of salt action in 

ry part. To remove hair soak in tepid 
water made alkaline by lye or lime. To 
prepare tanning liquor proceed as follows: 

id one quart of salt and one-half ounce 

phurie acid to each gallon of water. Do 
keep mixture in metal container. Thin 

S immersed in this liquor are tanned 
ne day; heavy ones must remain in 
er. They may remain in indefinitely 
iout harm, After removing from liquor 
h several times in soapy water, wring 
as possible and rub flesh side with 
of hard soap. Fold in middle length- 
wise, hair side out, and hang over line 

\ry. Before surfaces are entirely dry 


u } 





and while interior is still moist, lay skin 
over rounded board and scrape flesh side 
with edge of worn flat file or other blunt- 
edged instrument, removing inner layer 
and rendering skin nearly white in color. 
Now stretch, rub and twist skin until it is 
quite dry, If parts remain hard and stiff 
repeat soaping, drying and stretching proc- 
ess until entire skin 1s soft. Fresh butter 
or other: animal fat worked into skin and 
then worked out again in dry hardwood 
sawdust or extracted by a hasty bath in 
gasoline increases softness. 





Ruth Law Imprisoned? 


Ques. Has Ruth Law, the woman air- 
plane pilot, been arrested as a spy and 
imprisoned?—Ans. She seems suddenly 
to have dropped out of public view and 
knowledge but stories of her having been 
arrested and imprisoned have been brand- 
ed as falsehoods. 





To Join American Chemical Society. 
Ques. Please tell me how one may be- 
come a member of the American Chemical 
Society—Ans. Write to Chas, L. Parsons, 

Secretary, Box 505, Washington, D. C. 


“Effluvia” from Locust Trees. 

Ques. 1. Is there an effluvia cast off by 
leaves of the locust tree that is an exciting 
cause of hay fever and asthma?—Ans. 
There may be but this is not generally 
considered as one of exciting causes, Ques. 
2. Is this effluvia or odor an attraction 
for lightning?—Ans. No. 





Nationality of Mrs. Wilson. 
Ques. What is the nationality of the 
wife of the president?—Ans. Native-born 
American. 





Only One Tuskegee Institute. 

Ques. Are there two Tuskegee institutes 
in Alabama, one for colored and one for 
white students?—Ans. Tuskegee normal 
and industrial institute is for training of 
colored students only. 





America a Christian Nation. 


Ques. Is not America called a Christian 
nation?—Ans. Yes; classed among fore- 
most Christian nations, 


Meaning of “S O 8S”. 

Ques. What do the letters, “S O S”, of 
the wireless call, mean?—Ans. They have 
no specific meaning; used simply as a wire- 
less signal for help at sea. These letters 
are not abbreviations of any set of words 
as many suppose; they were chosen for 
this signal simply because they can be 
sent readily and with minimum danger of 
confusion 0 or misunderstanding. 


~ Motorman Not Losing Any 
Time 


“TI don’t think anyone ever suffered more 
from stomach trouble and bloating that I 
have. I had to lay off my run more than 
half the time and could get no‘help from 
prescriptions or medicine. One of my 
friends advised using Mayr’s Wonderful 
Remedy, put up by Geo. Mayr, a Chicago 
chemist, which I found to be the greatest 
remedy ever put on earth. I have not 
lost a day since taking it. It is worth its 
weight in gold.” It is a simple, harmless 
preparation that removes the catarrhal mu- 
cus from the intestinal tract and allays the 
inflammation which causes practically all 
stomach, liver and intestinal ailments, in- 
cluding appendicitis. One dose will con- 
vince or money refunded. For sale by 
druggists everywhere,—Advt. 
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Brineliat Catarrh 


SANOSIN the inhalation treatment 


Coughs it works while you sleep—no inter- 


nal medicine, no morphine or habit forming drugs— 
you inhale antiseptic vapors mingled with the air— 
Sanosin checks the cough afd night sweats. assures 
restful sleep—Sanosin is called a boon to sufferers— 
it has powerful germicide qualities. 
delivered by members of the European Medical As 
sociation concerning the Sanosin treatment and the 
official report of the Consul General Mason made to 
the U. 8S. on the tests obtained by this Committee. 
Write to SANOSIN, Dept. 262C, Unity Building, Chi- 
cago, Wl., for a trial treatment at our risk. 


Get the lecture 





GRAY HAIR 


Restored toOriginal Color 


Gray hair positively, quickly restored to aan 
color, no matter what color it was. KOLOR-BAK 
guaranteed to do this or it costs _ nothing! 
KOLOR-BAK isa pleasing, pure, harmless, gran 
KOLOR-B Contains ins no injurfous ingredients. Color- 
ess, stainless. Not a dye or stain, t a wonderful 





fii ets directly on the pigments of 
ny 9 Pleo banisties dam dandruff and itching poae in two 
oO OLOR-Bs for free book and proof. 


R-BAK propucTS i, . MPANY, 
68 West Washington St., Dept. 1145 Chicago, Ul. 





QUIT TOBACCO Send for REMEDY on trial. Pay $1.00 if 


cured. Ideal Co., D1, Lake Mills, Wis. 

















Current Events Clubs 
Reading Circles 


The study of current events is yearly becom- 
ing more popular. Today a very large number 
of the leading schools have adopted this study 
as a permanent branch of their instruction, 
while literary and reading circles generally 
consider current-events their most important 
work. The Pathfinder was the first paper to 
receive general recognition as the ‘‘best means’’ 
for this interesting study and is today as for 
the past 24 years the most popular current- 
events journal. It has won its position by pure 
merit, because it is the only news review that 
is truly comprehensive. Coming as it does from 
the nation’s capital, it has many sources of in- 
formation not available in other places, and a 
regular reading of it will convince you that it 
covers every week many interesting subjects 
that are skipped by the rest or taken second- 
haud. In adopting the Pathfinder you will have 
the satisfaction of knowing that you are getting 
the original. 


The Cost of the Pathfinder in Packages is 


ic Per Copy Per Week 


No Order Accepted for less than $1.00 or 
for less than 10 copies 


il 10 copies for 10 weeks 
i = copies for 5 weeks 
copies for 4 weeks 
Bu 50 copies for 2 weeks 
y 100 copies for 1 week 
Orders for more than 10 copies a week ac- 
cepted for any number of wks, providing total 
cost of same exceeds $1.00. Papers in packages 
of 10 or more will be mailed to different ad- 
dresses but subseriptions to go to individual ad- 
dresses will not be accepted at the package rate. 
Terms Cas with order; positively no excep- 
tions. We will furnish a a sample copies for 
introductory purposes FREF 
Teachers get busy! Your scholars will be 
greatly benefited by reading the Pathfinder and 
school work will be more interesting. The Path- 
finder is being used in many schools; once tried, 
always used. You owe it to your school to give 
the best a trial. Address. 


Pathfinder Publishing Co., 








Washington, D.C. 
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nd Your Name and We'll: 
Send You a Lachnite 


» T senda Just send your name and say. **‘Send me : 
: Dewecnn ite mater a ina solid old ring on tO days’ free 
w ight to your home. vhen 
omes merely deposit $4 75 with the postman and then wear tha 
ri for 10 futk dave. ff you, or if Hany of your friends can te 
it from a diamond, send ut wf you decide to buy it 
eee oe rye monte until $18.16 bas be ep paid. : 
Send your name now. Tell us which of the 
4 Write Today solid gold rings illustrated above you wish 
‘{ Qadies’ or men’s). Be sure to send finger size. 
Mereld Lachman C 12N. Michigan Av.,Dept. 











Tell Your Boy 
About This! 


Boys, you can make good 
money each month selling The 
Boys’ Magazine. Gives 

«splendid business experience 
of great value later on in life. 

Write us —— for $ copies, 
Send no mone 
The Scott F. Redfield Co., 
Dept.AiS, Smeéthport, Pa. 





LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 
tion with a subscription to the Path- 
finder at money saving prices. 

SAVE We do not publish a combina- 


tion list, but 

SUBSCRIPTION ask our friends 
MON to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow us 

F to quote our low prices for same 
OR before placing order. When you 
find we can save you money send 

us your order. The Pathfinder. 





1 TEACH 
OAZIMULL 


I won World's First Prize for best 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 317 Essex sions q@enees City, Mo. 





Pa BiG FLAG FREE 


" —_ a for school or home, 3x5 feet, genu- 
f ine bunting, fast cclors, full num- 


f ber stars, stripes sewed together. 
—— —— Given for selling 25 sets Pamstotie 


Write for them. 


Biluine Mtg. Co., 542 Mill St., C dd 


FREE oir res, 


Pencils, Knife, Penholder, # 
Eraser, for selling 15 sets Gate 
of Patriotic Post Cards at ~e-— - . 

10 cents a set. Write 

BLUINE MFG. CO. 543 Mill St.. CONCORD ICT.,MASS. 


WRITE f or newspapers and magazines. Correspon- 


FOR dents and story writers make big money 
Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 


editor on request. Press Reporting Syn- 
ool dicate, 460 Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
































Mail us 15c with any size film for development and 
Hvelvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and— 
15c for6 prints. Promnt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 238 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


: aNwe CLASS PINS Em ens oF EVERY 


Two catalogs 

coe for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
tters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
ation Gold CO. 3 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 











Astrological Reading ¢°:2,"2. °° 10 ets. 


JOSEPH DEVERE, Y-123 West Madison, Chicago, Ili. 
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Puzzle-Problem No. 361. 


Here is a good one from Robert S. 
Rutledge, Cucharas, Colo., that will re- 
quire some real thinking: A and B in- 
herit a tract of land on the 30th merid- 
ian, north latitude. The south, east 
and west lines are severally one mile 
long and the land extends to the center 
of the earth, diminishing uniformly to 
a point there. Where would an east- 
and-west line be drawn to divide the 
solid contents of the land equally, the 
land heing level in the accepted use of 
the term? 


Something About Books. 


The name “book” which is applied to 
printed volumes of literary composi- 
tions intended for instruction or enter- 
tainment or both appears originally 
in Gothic as a plural noun referring 
primarily, it seems, to the runes in- 
scribed for purposes of divination, etc., 
on separate branches of the beech tree. 
Its Latin equivalent is “liber”. This 
word which in varied forms has been 
adopted in all of the Romance and Cel- 
tic languages—our word “library” is 
derived from it—meant “bark” orig- 
inally and was applied to the writing 
material “papyrus” because of its 
bark-like appearance, 

The extensive and varied literature 
of the Assyrians and Babylonians of 
ancient times was preserved either on 
papyrus or on clay tablets or cylinders. 
So skillful were the scribes in the use 
of the latter material that by making 
extremely minute characters they were 
able to condense considerable text on a 
comparatively small surface yet their 
“books” of clay were naturally heavy 
and cumbersome. 

The papyrus books of the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks and Romans, writ- 
ten on prepared papyrus tissue, were 
made and preserved in a form resem- 
bling a modern wall map. A length of 
papyrus wound round a wooden roller 
was called in the Latin tongue a “volu- 
men” and from this, obviously, our 
word “volume” was derived. 

Egyptian rolls 20 and even 40 yards 
in length have been found but as 
such large rolls were too bulky and 
awkward to handle conveniently, long 
literary productions generally were 
broken up into sections, each one rolled 
separately. In time the size of rolls 
was standardized to some extent and 
what came to be the conventional size 
had a great deal to do with determining 
the length of what to this day are 
known as the. “books” (divisions) of 
the works of classical writers. 

Because it was the most satisfactory 
and convenient writing material known 
in ancient times the use of papyrus 


gradually spread from Egypt and As- — 


syria to other parts of the early civi- 
lized world. The Greeks used it as 
did the Romans and though it had to 
compete with prepared skins in a 
number of countries, its use as a book 


FOUR | 


material increased gradually and 
tinued down to the 10th century of | 
Christian era. 

The folded form of book was gen: 
ally adopted along with the rol! 
form, where parchment or vellum \ 
used. The arrangement of such bo: 
appears to have developed from that 
books or tablets made of waxed w: 
and used for notes and letters. 
parchment volume of this kind y 
known by the name of “codex 
name which survives as the designati 
of important ancient manuscripts, 
“codex Sinaiticus”, for example. 
use of the folded form continued u: 
the invention of printing to which 
proved particularly well adapted; p: 
tically all printed matter today, wh: 
er bound in book form or issued 
bound, is folded. 

At first printed books did not h: 
their pages numbered but print 
soon found it convenient to num! 
the leaves and it was but a short ti 
until it became the custom to num! 
the pages as well. 

In reading books you have perh 
noticed numbers, letters or combi 
tions of letters or combinations of bot! 
letters and numbers—such as AA, | 
CC, etc., or 2A, 2B, 2C, etc.—at int 
vals on the margins of the leaves. Th 
are used to show the first page of 
printed sheet of paper after it has b: 
folded into leaves and pages, chiefly 
the guidance of the book-binders. | 
ters are often used instead of numbers 
and combinations of letters or of 
ters and numerals are used in cases 
where the book goes beyond the nu 
ber of letters in the alphabet. 

In early books the address in whic! 
the author introduced himself to |is 
readers and gave some hint or expla 
tion of the purpose and scope of his 
work bore some such head as, “To | 
reader”, “To the gentle reader” or “!0 
the courteous reader”. The Saxon nani 
for this introduction was “forewor 
which is still used to some extent bul 
the name most commonly used is “pref- 
ace.” 

The dedication was an important 
part of all early books for authors 
those days depended largely for 
success of their works on the patr 
age of persons in high places, Con 
quently the dedicatory form was gen 
ally elaborate, and often tended son 
what disgustingly toward flattery. 
modern books, however, the dedicati: 
is quite simple in form, being usua! 
nothing more than an expression 
personal affection or esteem; freque! 
ly there is no dedication at all. 

The different sizes of books w« 
distinguished in a general way in |! 
early history of printing by the num): 
of times the sheets were folded. | 
nomenclature is still used to some 
tent, particularly in Europe, thous 
since the introduction of paper-mak 
machinery and the production — 
sheets by no means uniform in s!” 
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it is no longer a reliable index to the 
true sizes of books. 

For example, under this antiquated 
system a book composed of sheets fold- 
ed in the middle so that each forms 
two leaves or four pages is called a 
folio, though obviously its dimensions 
in standard units of length will vary 
greatly, according to the size of the 
sheets. 

A sheet folded twice so as to form 
four leaves or eight pages is called a 
quarto (abbreviated “4to”); one folded 
three times, forming 16 pages, is called 
an octavo (abbreviated “8vo”); one 
folded four times, forming 32 pages, is 
called a sextodecimo (abbreviated “16- 
m no”). Sometimes books known as 

2no, 36mo, 48mo, and so on, even to 
128mo, are produced but of course they 
are very small for all ordinary sizes 
of paper. 

Though books are now common and 
inexpensive, they were once rare and 
costly. Some early volumes because of 
their rarity and because of the interest 
that attaches to them for one reason or 
another are now very highly prized 
and sell at fabulous prices, often thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Certain church books are said to 
measure six feet in height by four in 
breadth and the “antiquity” volumes 
of the Napoleonic “Description de 
Egypt” are more than a yard in 
height. Besides these giants among 
books there are some pygmies, notably 
the “thumb” Bible which is hardly 
larger than a postage stamp. 


Solving Puzzle-Problem No. 356. 

A farmer sent his new city helper to 
a 10-acre field with a grass seeder and 
75 pounds of clover seed, expecting 
that all the seed would be sown evenly 
over the entire field. The city chap 
read the directions for setting the seed- 
er and found that at mark “1” it would 
sow 7.5 pounds per acre, 36 feet to the 
round. As a matter of fact a round 
means a strip 36 feet wide, regardless 
of the length of the field, but the inex- 
perienced helper thought it meant that 
with rounds 36 feet long it would sow 
7.0 pounds when set at mark “1”. He 
figured that the rounds in this field 
were 80 rods long and set the seeder 
accordingly. Did he set it slower or 
faster and how many acres did the 75 
pounds of seed sow? 

It is obvious of course that had the 
young man _ set the seeder at “1” he 
would have done as the farmer intend- 
ed he should and would have covered 
the field evenly at the rate of 7.5 pounds 
to the acre. He believed, however, that 
by setting the seeder at “1” 7.5 pounds 
of seed would cover a round only 36 
feet long. That is, with rounds 36 feet 
long the seeder would sow 7.5 pounds 
to the acre when set at point “1”. And 
as he reasoned it, with rounds 80 rods 
long (1320 feet) the seeder must neces- 
sarily sow 362/3 times 7:5 or 275 
pounds to the acre when set at “1”. 

if he knew how much land there was 
in the field and how much seed he had, 
he must have realized that he must sow 
7.9 pounds to the acre, no more and no 
less, in order to cover the entire field. 





Therefore, as he evidently reasoned it, 
he would have to reduce the rate of 
flow in order to make the seed last. 
Since 275 is 362/3 times 7.5 he would 
1 
have set the seeder at the point ———. 
36 2/3 
This would make the seed last 36 2/3 
times as long or cover 366 2/3 acres. 





A FABLE FOR THE TIMES. 

A peasant driving to the village was ac- 
costed by a tattered hag who asked him 
for a ride. Regardless of her repulsive ap- 
pearance he took her into his vehicle. As 
they entered the village she alighted and 
in payment for the ride offered to grant 
him a favor, 

“Who are you?” asked the peasant. 

“IT am the Plague,” replied the hag. 

“Then,” said the peasant, “grant me 
this: That in this village of my friends 
you take but a single life.” 

“Granted,” said the Plague and disap- 
peared. 

It became known that Plague was in the 
village. Scores died; the peasant was 
sorely troubled. On another day as he 
traveled the roads, again he met the hag 
and reproached her for breaking her word. 

“TI have kept my word,” said the crone. 
“But one life have I taken.” 

“But the dead are many,” protested the 
peasant. 

“Yes,” said the Plague, “but the others 
have died of fear.” 

Be clean, be careful, be courageous; this 
outbreak of Spanish influenza is nothing 
worse than half a dozen other maladies 
that have their seasons of epidemic. It is 
not so insidious or deadly as tuberculosis 
and yet there is no furore over the white 
plague because it is not a novelty. Sci- 
ence is already on the trail of the influenza 
bug that masks a German behind a Span- 
ish calling-card, but science can’t do it 
all—the individual must do his part.— 
Rural Weekly. 


160 Hens—1500 Eggs 


Mrs, H. M. Patton, Waverly, Mo., writes, 
“I fed 2 boxes of ‘More Eggs’ to my 
hens and broke the egg record. I got 
1500 eggs from 160 hens in exactly 21 
days.” You can do as well. In fact, 
any poultry raiser can easily double his 
profits by doubling the egg production of 
his hens. A scientific tonic has been dis- 
covered that revitalizes the flock and makes 
hens work all the time. The tonic is called 
“More Eggs.” Give your hens a few cents’ 
worth of “More Eggs,” and you will be 
amazed and delighted with results. A dol- 
lar’s worth of “More Eggs” will double this 
year’s production of eggs, so if you wish to 
try this great profit maker, write E. J. 
Reefer, poultry expert, 9058 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., who will send you a sea- 
son’s supply of “More Eggs” Tonic for $1.00 
(prepaid). So confident is Mr. Reefer of the 
results that a million dollar bank guaran- 
tees if you are not absolutely satisfied, 
your dollar will be returned on request and 
the “More Eggs” costs you nothing, Senda 
dollar today or ask Mr. Reefer for his free 
poultry book that tells the experience of 
a man who has made a fortune out of 
poultry.—Advt. 
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Debates and Orations 
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Solving the Sugar Question. 


One of the hardest battles that mor- 
tals have to fight is the governing of 
their appetites. Especially is this so in 
the case of the people of the United 
States who for many years have lived 
prosperously, even lavishly, denying 
themselves little that their appetites 
craved, even at the expense, oftentimes, 
of their health and bodily comfort. 

Taking into account the many dona- 
tions that are being made to carry the 
war forward to ultimate victory, and 
enforced restrictions of various kinds, 
still hardly an individual who remains 
at home knows yet what real sacrifice 
is. It is true that money has been taken 
out of the pocket and put into Liberty 
bonds, the Red Cross and other relief 
organizations have been aided, business 
aims have been held in abeyance that 
war work might be carried on without 
hindrance or let-up, and sons, brothers 
and husbands have been given up to go 
forth and risk their lives for their 
country. 

But even these sacrifices have less- 
ened very little the personal comfort 
of those who stay behind. People were 
asked to give up wheat, sugar and other 


_commodities that our allies and the 


boys at the front might not lack, but 
good substitutes were immediately pro- 
vided and no-one was inconvenienced 
very much, 

The compliance with the sugar regu- 
lations might be given as one of the 
hardest burdens that the American peo- 
ple have to carry. People crave sweets. 


In fact some will have them no matter 
who has to go without, as was notori- 
ously observed in the case of the seven 
congressmen in Washington who got 
their landlady into trouble by insisting 
on having sugar on the table three 
times a day with the privilege of help- 
ing themselves to all they wanted. 

The landlady thought she had to sat- 
isfy them, inasmuch as they were con- 
gressmen, and she finally found a gro- 
cer of a shady character who was will- 
ing to let her have all the sugar she 
wanted without asking any questions. 
The news leaked out, nevertheless, and 


the grocer was haled before the au- ° 


thorities and made to pay a fine. The 
woman, who was of a simple sort, was 
let off with a warning but nothing was 
done to the seven congressmen who 
were really to blame for the whole 
thing. 

Good people wonder why some per- 
sons are allowed to disregard all man- 
ner of obligations in these crucial 
times while others have to abide by 
whatever regulations are laid down no 
matter how much they may be incon- 
venienced by them. This is a fair ques- 
tion. The authorities are attending to 
the slackers as fast as they are able 
but many of them escape their just pun- 
ishment and it is their practices and se- 
cret boasts that cause those who are 
conscientiously doing their part to lose 
patience. 

The fact that such betrayers (for 
such they really are) are able by un- 
derhand methods to continue their 
ways unmolested shouldn’t cause any- 
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To\HeLe Buitp Up 
THEIR HEALTH © 
STRENGTH AND* 
ENDURANCE 


Look around at the men and women you 
meet in a single day. One glance is 
enough to tell the ones with plenty of 
rich, red blood, strength and physical 
energy to back up their mental power 
and make them a success in whatever 
they undertake, 


Dr. James Francis Sullivan, formerly 
physician of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor 
Dept.), New York and the Westchester 
County Hospital, says that to help make 
strong, keen, red-blooded Americans 
there is nothing in his experience which 
he has found so valuable as organic 
iron—Nuxated Iron. It often increases 


the strength and endurance of weak, 
nervous, rundown people in two weeks’ 
time. It is conservatively estimated that 
Nuxated Iron is now being used by over 
three million people annually, and it has 
been used and endorsed by such men as 
Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary of 
the Treasury and ex-Governor of Lowa; 
General John L. Clem (retired), the drum- 
mer boy of Shiloh, who was Sergeant in the 

. S. Army when only 12 years of age; 
also United States Tudge G. W. Atkinson, 
of the Court of Claims of Washington, and 
others. Nuxated Iron is dispensed by all 
good druggists everywhere, 





one else to let up in his or her efforts 
to abide by whatever regulations are 
laid down. Supposing we should do it 
and everyone should relax, what would 
become of the nation? 

During a war every citizen who pro 
fesses loyalty to his country is expected 
to do his part regardless of what the 
other fellow is doing. If a boat is leak 
ing and one of the party refuses to bail 
a greater amount of work necessaril\ 
devolves on the other occupants it 
they expect to stay afloat. So when we 
are asked to save sugar or anything 
else it becomes every man, woman and 
child to observe the request, if not for 
their own peace of mind then for thei: 
country’s sake. 

Most of the people are doing this, 
otherwise the results that are being re 
alized could never have been attained. 
When wheat flour was scarce oats and 
rye were substituted; now during «a 
period when sugar is at a premium e\ 
erything from honey to palmetto molas- 
ses is utilized in order that there may 
be no stoppage of sugar supplies toward 
the front. 

The craving for sweets is strong and 
fields little noticed before are being ex- 
ploited in an effort to satisfy it. The 
raising of sugar beets for supplying the 
table with the syrup obtained from 
them has been carried on rather exten 
sively this year, even though the few 
who tried it last year had little success. 
Food experts, however, had in the 
meantime given their attention to the 
matter and after studying the difficul 
ties involved they announced their con 
viction that by employing the prope: 
measures a satisfactory means of ‘re 
lieving the sugar shortage was her 
afforded. 

The greatest trouble that people ex 
perienee in making sugar beet syrup 
at home is in the extraction of the 
syrup. One good method of accom 
plishing this was given in the Pathfind 
er a few weeks ago and another one, 
one which housewives perhaps will be 
able to follow with even better results, 
consists in preparing only small quan 
tities of the syrup at a time as the 
liquid will not keep in good condition 
for more than a month or two. 

In handling the roots care should b: 
taken to keep the skins intact. This 
prevents the sweetness from escaping 
First wash the roots well and plac: 
them in a pan of water over the fire 
Boil them long enough to allow th: 
skins to be easily peeled away, afte: 
which cut the roots into thin slices and 
put them back into the pan with just 
enough water to cover them. Bring to 
a boil and then allow the whole to 
simmer for about 10 hours. 

By this time the beets will be reduced 
to a pulp. Place the pulp in a muslin 
bag and squeeze the juice into a bow!. 
When all the juice is collected pour 1! 
into a pan and boil it until it becomes 
syrupy. 

The raising of sorghum from which : 
valuable syrup is expressed has, owing 
to the sugar shortage, assumed relative 
ly large proportions among farmers i 
various localities. In the process in 
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volved a modern evaporator has been 
found to give better results in reducing 
the juice than the old-fashioned kettle 
method. 

In habit of growth and appearance 
orghum closely resembles Indian corn 
except that it has no ears. In making 
the syrup the leaves are first stripped 
from the cane with a wooden paddle, 
eaving the stalks standing bare and 
straight in the rows. The leaves are 
senerally used for fodder. Care must 
be taken that the stalks shall be strip- 
ped clean of every leaf, especially the 
dead ones, as syrup cannot be made 
with dry fodder. 

Cutting the stalks is the next step, 
each stalk being cut off as near the 
ground as possible without allowing 
any roots or dirt to be mixed in. The 
stalks are laid in straight rows, four 
rows of stalks to one row of piles, al- 
lowing a wagon plenty of room to 
drive between them for loading. All 
of the heads or seeds must be removed. 
This is done with a sharp knife and 
extreme care must be taken that every 
head is taken off as they are apt to 
clog the sorghum mill and also injure 
the color and flavor of the syrup if al- 
lowed to pass into it. The mill used 
for grinding the cane is set on an 
clevation three or four feet high, pipes 
leading from it to the evaporator 
through which the juice passes. Can- 
as strainers are placed at both ends 
f the pipe to keep out every particle 
of pulp, dirt or seed. 

tigid attention is required during 
the process of evaporation. Scum is 
constantly forming on the top of the 
syrup as it passes along through the 
evaporator and this must be removed, 
while at the same time the danger of 
the liquid moving too slowly and burn- 
ing must also be guarded against. A 
iong-handled paddle is used to push the 
syrup along as the boiling process con- 
tinues, 

Provided the proper care is taken in 
handling the cane and the juice in the 
évaporator isn’t allowed to burn a 
line, delicious syrup is obtained from 
sorghum. A barrel of this syrup in the 
cellar, says one authority, is worth 
more than a ton of sugar in Java. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Nurses Sought. Any woman who knows 
iything about nursing of even those who 
ugh lacking experience are yet willing 
help are being eagerly sought by medi- 
authorities in the District of Columbia 

o aid in caring for the people suffering 
from Spanish influenza, Hundreds of new 
ases of the disease are being recorded 
ry day and doctors and nurses are hard 

ut to it to attend to everyone. A special 
building has been taken cger for hospital 
poses and is rapidly filling up. Volun- 

r nurses have been sought among em- 
yees of the government. Automobiles, 
nany as can be obtained, are provided 
carrying those who offer their services 
the homes of the persons who are ill. 


Women in British Industries. Over 6,- 
1,000 women in Great Britain are en- 
ed in industry and are doing 80 per- 
t of the munition work, according to 
; Kathleen Burke of the Scottish wom- 
hospitals who spoke in Washington a 
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few days ago. The heroism of British 
women cannot be excelled, she said. In one 
case hundreds of women are employed in a 
chemical factory. Here the chemicals used 
in making the shells have turned the skin 
and teeth of the women yellow and caused 
their hair to fall out. But the women re- 
fuse to leave their work or even to wear 
masks because, they argue, they can work 
faster without them. 





Diplomat’s Wife Victim of “Flu”. Mrs. 
Wellington Koo, wife of the Chinese am- 
bassador to the United States, died at the 
Chinese embassy in Washington, a victim 
of Spanish influenza. Her body was sent 
to China for burial. 





WHY “DOUGHBOYS”. 


A doughboy is ar American soldier, and 
American soldiers, infantrymen, artillery- 
men, medical department, signal corps 
sharps, officers and men alike, all are call- 
ed doughboys. Private Jones is one, so is 
Gen. Pershing. 

The term “doughboys” dates back to the 
Civil war when army wit was aroused by 
large globular brass buttons on infantry 
uniforms. Somebody (he must have been 
a sailor) dubbed the buttons “doughboys” 
because they reminded him of the boiled 
dumplings of raised dough served in 
ship’s messes and known to all sailors as 
doughboys. Originally it referred only to 
an enlisted infantryman, but the A. E. F. 
applies it to all branches and all grades of 
the service.—Stars and Stripes. 


INCURABLE OPTIMISM. 

Irvin S. Cobb was banqueted in New 
York by a group of admirers a few days 
before his departure for the war zone. “I’m 
an optimist,” he said, on rising to respond 
to the toast of his name. “Yes, even in 
times like these I’m an optimist. Perhaps 
it’s silly on my part. Perhaps it makes me 
resemble Wash White. 

“Wash White, an incurable optimist, 
killed a friend at a gin party, and the jury 
duly pronounced him guilty of second-de- 
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gree murder, and the judge sentenced him 
to imprisonment for life. 

“As Optimist Wash, laden with chains, 
clanked cheerily down the jail corridors on 
the way back from the courtroom to his 
cell, he passed his friend and fellow-cap- 
tive, Calhoun Clay. 

“*Wash,’ said Cal, ‘how long has ye got 
to serve?’ 

“Wash waved his manacled hand airily. 

“Jes from now on,’ said he.” 

That’s the case with Germany; all she 
has got to suffer is from now on. 


In fact it is the infinite we love while 
we believe we are loving finite things, 
even while loving truth, beauty, virtue. 
Cousin. 


Learn Shorthand in 5 Hours 


You will be amazed at the quickness 
with which you learn the wonderful K. I. 
shorthand. Surpassingly simple and easy 
to understand. In a few hours you'll know 
the whole system; then gain speed in tak- 
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orders, etc., as fast as a person talks, A 
free lesson will be mailed by King Insti- 
tute, EA-272, Station F, New York, N. Y. 
Just write for this and see what you 
get.. Astonish everybody with your ability 
and earn more money.—Advt. 
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SYNOPSIS. 

A young New Yorker named Barnes is on a walk- 
ing trip in the New England hills when he falls in 
with a beautiful girl who has come by train and 
who is going to Green Fancy, a mysterious wood- 
land retreat. An ancient auto sets him down at 
Hart’s Tavern, and takes her on to her destination. 
At the inn is a company of stranded and penniless 
actors. In the night there is an alarm and it turns 
out that two men—strangers and evidently foreigners 
—had been shot while on the road in front of Green 
Fancy. Many theories are offered but no-one has 
any rational explanation of the crime to offer. 
Barnes starts out to explore the grounds of Green 
Fancy. He gets a glimpse of the girl of the auto, 
but he is met and escorted off the place by a 
jovial Irishman named O'Dowd; O'Dowd is a friend 
of the owner, whom he describes as an eccentric in- 
valid. The owner’s name is Curtis, but he is never 
seep, by anyone and is always represented by a man 
named Loeb. Barnes learns this and other things by 
talking with Peter, the chauffeur of Green Fancy. 
Barnes falls in with a pretended book-agent named 
Sprouse, who says he is a secret agent of east 
European country and is keeping watch on things at 
Green Fancy. Sprouse and Barnes visit Green 
Fancy one dark night and with a fish-pole they 
send a note in to Miss Cameron, the girl of the auto, 
who is being held in restraint there but who hesitates 
to leave without some valuables which are locked 
elsewhere in the house. Sprouse enters the house to 
secure the valuables. Barnes rescues the girl and 
makes off with her. She refuses to give him any 
details about the conspiracy of which she had been 
the victim, but says that she had been taken away 
just in time to head off her enforced marriage. 











A chuckle rounded out the gentle admo- 
nition of the invisible Irishman. 

There was not a sound for many sec- 
onds. The trapped couple in the stone- 
cutter’s shed scarcely breathed. She was 
the first to speak. 

“IT am ready -to return with you, Mr. 
O’Dowd,” she said, distinctly. “There must 
be no struggle, no bloodshed. Anything 
but that.” 

She felt Barnes’s body stiffen and caught 
the muttered execration that fell from his 
lips. O’Dowd spoke out of the darkness. 
“You forget that I have your own word 
for it that ye’ll be a dead woman before 
the day is over. Wouldn’t it be better for 
me to begin shooting at once and spare 
your soul the everlasting torture that 
would begin immejiately after your self- 
produced decease?” 

A little cry of relief greeted this quaint 
sally. “You have my word that I will re- 
turn with you quietly if——” 

“Thunderation !” exclaimed Barnes wrath- 
fully. “What do you think Iam? A worm 
that——” : 

“Easy, easy, me dear man,” cautioned 
O'Dowd. “Keep your seat, Don’t be de- 
ceived by my infernal Irish humor. It is 
my way to be always polite, agreeable and 
—prompt. Ill shoot in a second if ye 
move one step outside that cabin.” 

“O'Dowd, you haven’t the heart to drag 
her back to that beast of a 

“Hold hard! We'll come to the point 
without further palavering. Where are ye 
dragging her yourself, ye rascal?” 

“To a place where she will be safe from 
insult, injury, degradation “4 

“Well, I have no fault to find with ye 
for that,” said O'Dowd. “Bedad, I didn’t 
believe you had the nerve to tackle the 
job. To be honest with you, I hadn’t the 
remotest idea who the divvil you were, 
either of you} until I heard your voices. 
You may be interested to know that up to 
the moment I left the house your absence 
had not been noticed, my dear Miss Cam- 
eron. And as for you, my dear Barnes, your 
visit is not even suspected. By this time, 
of course, the list of the missing at Green 
Fancy is headed by an honorable and im- 
perishable name—which isn’t Cameron— 











and there is an increased wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. How the divvil did ye 
do it, Barnes?” 

“Are you disposed to be friendly, 
O’Dowd?” demanded Barnes. “If: you are 
not, we may just as well fight it out now 
as later on. I do not mean to submit 
without a 4 

“You are not to fight!” she cried in great 
agitation. “What are you doing? Put it 
away! Don’t shoot!” 

“Is it a gun he is pulling?” inquired 
O’Dowd calmly, “And what the deuce are 
you going to aim at, me hearty?” 

“It may sound cowardly to you, O’Dowd, 
but I have an advantage over you in the 
presence of Miss Cameron. You don’t dare 
shoot into this shed. You-——” 

“Lord love ye, Barnes, haven’t you my 
word that I will not shoot unless ye try 
to come out? And I know you wouldn’t 
use her for a shield. Besides, I have a 
bull’s-eye lantern with me. From the luxu- 
rious seat behind this rock I could spot ye 
in a second. Confound you, man, you ought 
to thank me for being so considerate as 
not to flash it on you before. I ask ye 
now, isn’t that proof that I’m a gentleman 
and not a villain? Having said as much, I 
now propose arbitration. What have ye to 
offer in the shape of concessions?” 

“IT don’t know what you mean.” 

“T’ll be explicit. Would you mind hand- 
ing over that tin box in exchange for my 
thanks and a courteous good-by to both 
of ye?” 

“Tin box?” cried Barnes. 

“We have no box of any description, Mr. 
O’Dowd,” cried she, triumphantly. “Thank 
heaven, he got safely away!” 

“Do you mean to tell me you came 
away without the—your belongings, Miss 
Cameron?” exclaimed O’Dowd. 

“They are not with me,” she replied. Her 
grasp on Barnes’s arm tightened, “Oh, 
isn’t it splendid? They did not catch 
him. He——” 

“Catch him? Catch who?” cried O’Dowd. 

“Ah, that is for you to find out, my dear 
O’Dowd,” said Barnes, assuming a satis- 
faction he did not feel. 

“Well, P’ll be—jiggered,” came in low, 
puzzled tones from the rocks outside. “Did 
you have a—a confederate, Barnes? Didn’t 
you do the whole job yourself?” 

“J did my part of the job, as you call it, 
O’Dowd, and nothing more.” 

“Will you both swear on your sacred 
honor that ye haven’t«the jewels in your 
possession?” 

“Unhesitatingly,” said Barnes. 

“I swear, Mr. O’Dowd.” 

“Then,” said he, “I have no time to waste 
here. I am looking for a tin box. I beg 
your pardon for disturbing you.” 

“Oh, Mr. O’Dowd, I shall never forget all 
that you have ‘i 

“Whist, now! There is one thing I must 
insist on your forgetting completely: all 
that has happened in the last five minutes. 
I shall put no obstacles in your way. You 
may go with my blessings, The only favor 
I ask in return is that you never mention 
having seen me tonight.” 

“We can do that with a perfectly clear 
conscience,” said Barnes. “You are ab- 
solutely invisible.” 

“What I am doing now, Mr. Barnes,” said 
O’Dowd seriously, “would be my death 
sentence if it ever became known.” 

“It shall never be known through me, 
O’Dowd. I'd like to shake your hand, old 
man.” 

“God bless you, Mr. O’Dowd,” said the 
girl in a low, small voice, singularly sug- 
gestive of tears. “Some day I may be in a 
position to——” 








“Don’t say it! You'll spoil everything if 
you let me think you are in my debt. 
Bedad, don’t be so sure I sha’n’t see you 
again, and soon. You are not out of th 
woods yet.” 

“Tell me how to find Hart’s Tavern, o|: 
man. I’ll——” 

“No, ’'m dashed if I do. I leave you t 
your own devices, You ought to be grate 
ful to me for not stopping you entirel) 
without asking me to give you a helpin 
hand. Good-by, and God bless you. I’n 
praying that ye get away safely, Miss Cam 
eron. So long, Barnes. If you were 
crow and wanted to roost on that bi 
tree in front of Hart’s Tavern, I dare sa) 
you’d take the shortest way there b) 
flying as straight as a bullet from th 
mouth of this pit, following your ex 
tremely good-looking nose.” 

They heard him rattle off among th 
loose stones and into the brush. A lon 
time afterward, when the sounds ha 
ceased, Barnes said, from the bottom of 
full heart: “I shall always feel somethin; 
warm stirring within me when I think o! 
that man.” 

“He is a gallant gentleman,” said shi 
simply. 

They did not wait for the break of day 
Taking O’Dowd’s hint, Barnes directed hi 
steps straight out from the mouth of th 
quarry and pressed confidently onward. 
Their progress was swifter than before and 
less cautious. The thought had come t 
him that the men from Green Fancy woul 
rush to the outer edges of the Curtis land 
and seek to intercept, rather than to ove! 
take, the fugitive. In answer to a ques 
tion she informed him that there were pn 
fewer than 25 men on the place, all o 
them shrewd, resolute and formidable. 

“The women, who are they, and what 
part do they play in this enterprise?” h 
inquired, during a short pause for rest. 

“Mrs, Collier is the widow of a spy ex 
ecuted in France at the beginning of th 
war. She is an American and was mai 
ried to a—to a foreigner. The Van Dyk« 
are very rich Americans—at least she ha 
a great deal of money. Her husband wa 
in the diplomatic service some years ag 
but was dismissed. There was a hug 
gambling scandal and he was involved. H 
wife is determined to force her way int 
court circles in Europe. She has mone) 
she is clever and unprincipled, and—I an 
convinced that she is paying in advan 
for future favors and position at a certai: 
court. She——” 

In other words, she is financing th 

ame up at Green Fancy.” 

“IT suppose so. She has millions, I an 
told. Mr. De Soto is a Spaniard, born and 
reared in England. All of them are know: 
in my country,” e 

“I can’t understand a decent chap lik 
O’Dowd being mixed up in a rotten 

“Ah, but you do not understand. He i 
a soldier of fortune, an adventurer. Hi 
heart is better than his reputation. It i 
the love of intrigue, the joy of turmoi! 
that commands him. He has been mixed 
up, as you say, in any number of secret en 
terprises, both good and bad. His sister’ 
children are the owners of Green Fanc 
I know her well. It was through M' 
O’Dowd that I came to Green Fancy. T: 
late he realized that it was a mistake. H 
was deceived. He has known me for yea! 
and he would not have exposed me to- 
But come! As he has said, we are not y‘ 
out of the woods.” 

“I cannot, for the life of me, see wh) 
they took chances on inviting me to th 
house, Miss Cameron. They must hav: 
known that—--” 
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“It was a desperate chance but it was 
carefully considered, you may be sure. 
They are clever all of them, They were 
fraid of you. It was necessary to deal 
ypenly, boldly, with you if your suspicions 
were to be removed.” 

“But they must have known that you 
would appeal to me.” 

She was silent for a moment, and when 
she spoke it was with great intensity. “Mr. 
Barnes, I had your life in my hands all 
the time you were at Green Fancy. It was 
| who took the desperate chance. I shud- 
der now when I[ think of what might have 
happened. Before you were asked to the 
house, I was coolly informed that you 
would not leave it alive if I so much as 
breathed a word to you concerning my 
unhappy plight. The first word of an ap- 
peal to you would have been the signal 
for—for your death. That is what they held 
over me. They made it very clear to me 
that nothing was to be gained by an ap- 
peal to you. You would die, and I would 
be no better off than before. It was I who 
took the chance. When I spoke to you on 
the couch that night, I—oh, don’t you see? 
Don’t you see that I wantonly, cruelly, 
elfishly risked your life—not my own— 
when [--—” 

“There, there, now!” he cried, consoling- 
ly, as she put her hands to her face and 
gave way to sobs, “Don’t let that worry 
you. I am here and alive, and so are you, 
and—for Heaven’s sake don’t do that! I— 
I simply go all to pieces when I hear a 
woman crying. I——” 

“Forgive me,” she murmured. 
mean to be so silly.” 

“It helps, to cry sometimes,” 
lamely. 

The first signs of day were struggling 
out of the night when they stole across 
the road above Hart’s Tavern and made 
their way through the stable-yard to the 
rear of the house. His one thought was to 
get her safely inside the tavern. There 
he could defy the legions of Green Fancy, 
ind from there he could notify her real 
friends, deliver her into their keeping— 
nd then regret the loss of her! 

The door was locked. He delivered a 
eries of resounding kicks upon its stout 
face. Revolver in hand, he faced about and 
waited the assault of the men who, he was 
sure, would come plunging around the cor- 
ner of the building in response to the 
racket. He was confident that the ap- 
proach to the tavern was watched by des- 
perate men from Green Fancy, and that 
in encounter with them was inevitable. 
But there was no attack. Save for his re- 
peated pounding on the door, there was 
10 sign of life about the place. 

At last there were sounds from within. 
\ key grated in the lock and a bolt was 
hot, The door flew open. Mr. Clarence 
Dillingford appeared in the opening, par- 
tially dressed, his hair sadly tumbled, his 
eyes blinking in the light of the lantern 
ie held aloft. 

“Well, what the -’ Then his gaze 
lighted on the lady. “My God,” he gulped, 
nd instantly put all of his body except 
the head and one arm behind the door. 

Barnes crowded past him with his falter- 
ng charge, and slammed the door. More- 

ver, he quickly shot the bolt. 

“For the love of——” began the embar- 
assed Dillingford. “What the dev—— I 
ay, can’t you see that I’m not dressed? 
Vhat the- 

“Give me that lantern.” said Barnes, and 
natched the article out of the unresisting 
and. “Show me the way to Miss Thack- 
‘ay’s room, Dillingford. No time for ex- 


” 


“I didn’t 


he said 








planations. This lady is a friend of mine.” 

“Well, for the love of ? 

“J will take you to Miss Thackeray’s 
room,” said Barnes, leading her swiftly 
through the narrow passage. “She will 
make you comfortable for the—that is un- 
til I am able to secure a room for you. 
Come on, Dillingford.” 

“My God, Barnes, have you been in an 
automobile smash-up? You-———” 

“Don’t wake the house! Where is her 
room?” 

“You know just as well as I do, All 
right—all right! Don’t bite me! I’m com- 
ing.” 

Miss Thackeray was awake. She had 
heard the pounding. Through the closed 
door she asked what on earth was the 
matter. 

“T have a friend here, a lady. Will you 
dress as quickly as possible and take her 
in with you for a little while?” He spoke 
as softly as possible. 

There was no immediate response from 
the inside. Then Miss Thackeray observed: 
“IT guess I don’t need to dress,” and opened 
her door. “Come in, please. I don’t know 
who you are or what you’ve been up to, 
but there are times when women ought to 
stand together. And what’s more, I sha’n’t 
ask any questions.” 

She closed the door behind the unex- 
pected guest, and Barnes gave a great sigh 
of relief. ) 

“Say, Mr. Barnes,” said Miss Thackeray, 
several hours later, coming upon him in 
the hall; “I guess I'll have to ask you to 
explain a little. She’s a nice, pretty girl, 
and all that, but she won’t open her lips 
about anything, She says you will do the 
talking. I’m a good sport, you know, and 
not especially finicky, but I’d like to——” 

“How is she? Is she resting? Does she 
seem-——-” 

“Well, she’s stretched out in my bed, 
with my best nightie on, and she seems to 
be doing as well as could be expected,” 
said Miss Thackeray dryly. 

“Has she had coffee and x 

“I am going after it now. It seems that 
she is in the habit of having it in bed. I 
wish I had her imagination. It would be 
great to imagine that all you have to do 
is to say ‘I think Ill have coffee and rolls 
and one egg’ sent up, and then go on be- 
lieving your wish would come true. Still, 
I don’t mind. She seems so nice and pa- 
thetic, and in trouble, and I x 

“Thank you, Miss Thackeray. If you will 
see that she has her coffee, PI—I’ll wait 
for you here in the hall and try to ex- 
plain. I can’t tell you everything at pres- 
ent—not without her consent—but what I 
do tell will be sufficient to make you think 
you are listening to a chapter out of a 
dime novel.” 

He had already taken Putnam Jones into 
his confidence. He saw no other way out 
of the new and somewhat extraordinary 
situation. His uneasiness increased to con- 
sternation when he discovered that Sprouse 
had not yet put in an appearance. What 
had become of the man? He could not 
help feeling, however, that somehow the 
little agent would suddenly pop out of the 
chimney in his room, or sneak in through 
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Afraid!’ 


“1 ain’t afraid.” 
“You are.” 
“You are.” 


would have 
frightful 


What 
boy? A 
sonableness of youth these two boys fought without 
even knowing each other—just as you fought many 
a time—just because you couldn’t help it. 


happened next if you 
mix-up. With the calm 


were a 
unrea- 
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issippi town—he has passed on to the world the 
glory of our inspiring Americanism—the serious 
purpose that underlies our laughter—for to Mark 
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Tom Sawyer by the 
go back to your own 


Finn and 
hand and 
boyhood. 
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a crack under the door, and laugh at his 
fears. 

His lovely companion, falling asleep, 
blocked all hope of a council of war, so to 
speak, Miss Thackeray refused to allow 
her to be disturbed. She listened with 
sparkling eyes to Barnes’s curtailed ac- 
count of the exploit of the night before. 


He failed to mention Mr. Sprouse. It was 
not an oversight. 
“Sort of white slavery game, eh?” she 


said, with bated breath. “Good gracious, 
Mr. Barnes, if this story ever gets into the 
newspapers you'll be the grandest little 


hero in-—-—” 

“But it must never get into the news- 
papers,” he cried. 

“It ought to,” she proclaimed stoutly. 


“When a gang of white slavers kidnap a 
girl like that and——” 

“I’m not saying it was that,” he protest- 
ed, uncomfortably. 

“Well, I guess [ll talk to her about that 
part of the story,” said Miss Thackeray 
sagely. “And as you say, mum’s the word. 
We don’t want them to get onto the fact 
that she’s here. That’s the idea, isn’t it?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then,”’she said, wrinkling her brow, “I 
wouldn’t repeat this story to Mr, Lyndon 
Rushcroft, father of yours truly. He would 
blab it all over the county. The greatest 


press stuff in the world. Listen to it: 
‘Lyndon Rushcroft, the celebrated actor, 
takes part in the rescue of a _ beautiful 


heiress who falls into the hands of So and 
So, the king of kidnappers.’ That’s only a 
starter. So we'd better let him think she 
just happened in. You: fix it with old 
Jones, and [ll see that Dilly keeps his 
mouth shut. I fear I shall have to tell Mr. 
Bacon.” 

She blushed. “I have always sworn I’d 
never marry anyone in. the profession, but 

Mr. Bacon is not like other actors, Mr. 
Barnes. You will say to yourself when 
you know him better. He is more like a 
a—well, you might say a poet, His soul 
is—but, you'll think I'm nutty if I go on 
about him. As soon as she awakes, [ll 
take her up to the room you’ve engaged 
for her, dnd Pll lend her some of my duds, 


bless her heart. What an escape she’s 
had! Oh, my God!” 
She uttered the exclamation in a voice 


so full of horror that Barnes was startled. 

“What is it, Miss Thack——” 

“Why, they might have nabbed me yes- 
terday when I was up there in the woods! 
And I don’t know what kind of heroism 
goes with a poetic nature. I’m afraid Mr. 
Bacon ” 

He laughed. “I am sure he would have 
acted like a man.” 

“If you were to ask father, he’d say 
that Mr. Bacon can’t act like a man to save 
his soul. He says he acts like a fence-post.” 

Shortly before the noon hour, Peter 
Ames halted the old automobile from Green 
Fancy in front of the tavern and out 
stepped O’Dowd, followed by no less a 
personage than the pseudo Mr. Loeb. There 
were a number of traveling-bags in the 
tonneau of the car. 

Catching sight of Barnes, the Irishman 
shouted a genial greeting. “The top of 
the morning to ye, You remember Mr. 
Loeb, don’t you? Mr. Curtis’s secretary.” 

He shook hands with Barnes. Loeb 
bowed stiffly and did not extend his hand. 

“Mr. Loeb is leaving us for a few days 
on business. Will you be moving on your- 
self soon, Mr. Barnes?” 

“I shall hang around here a few days 
longer,” said Barnes, considerably puzzled 
but equal to the occasion. “Still interested 
in our murder mystery, you know.” 








“Any new developments?” 
“Not to my knowledge.” He ventured 
crafty “feeler.” “I hear, however, that th: 
state authorities have asked assistance 0! 
the secret service people in Washington 
That would seem to indicate that there j 
more behind the affair than——” 

“Have I not maintained from the first 
Mr. O’Dowd, that it is a case for the gov, 
ernment to handle?” interrupted Loeb. H 
spoke rapidly and with unmistakable nery 
ousness, Barnes remarked the extraordi 
nary pallor in the man’s face and th 
shifty, uneasy look in his dark eyes. “Ii 
has been my contention, Mr. Barnes, that 
those men were trying to carry out thei: 
part of a plan to inflict——” 

“Lord love ye, Loeb, you are not alon 
in that theory,” broke in O’Dowd hastily) 
“I think we’re all agreed on that. Good 
morning, Mr. Boneface,” he called out t 


Putnam Jones who approached at that 
juncture. “We are sadly in want of gaso 
line.” 


Peter had backed the car up to the gaso 
line hydrant at the corner of the buildin: 
and was waiting for someone to replenish 
his tank. Barnes caught the queer, pe 
plexed look that the Irishman shot at him 
out of the corner of his eye. 

“Perhaps you'd better see that the scoun 
drels don’t give us short measure, M: 
Loeb,” said O’Dowd. Loeb hesitated for : 
second, and then, evidently in obedienc 
to a command from the speaker’s ey 
moved off to where Peter was opening thx 
intake. Jones followed, bawling to som 
one in the stable-yard. 

O’Dowd lowered his voice. “Bedad, you: 
friend made a smart job of it last night 
He opened the tank back of the house and 
let every bit of our gas run out. Is sh 
safe inside?” 

“Yes, thanks to 
didn’t catch him?” 
“Not even a whiff of him,” said the oth« 
lugubriously. “The devil’s to pay. In th 
name of God, how many were in your gan 

last night?” 

“That is for Mr. Loeb to find out,” said 
Barnes shrewdly. 

“Barnes, I let you off last night, and 
let her off as well. In return, I ask yor 
to hold your tongue until the man dow) 
there gets a fair start.” O’Dowd was ser 
ous, even imploring. 

“What would she say. to that, O’Dowd? 
have to consider her interests, you know 

“She’d give him a chance for his whit 
alley, I’m sure, in spite of the way h 
treated her. There is a great deal at stak 
Barnes. A day’s start and——” 

“Are you in danger, too, O’Dowd?” 

“To be sure—but I love it. I can alway 
squirm out of tight places, You see, I a 
putting myself in your hands, old man.” 

“T would not deliberately put you 
jeopardy, O’Dowd.” 

“See here, I am going back to that hou 
up yonder. There is still work for m 
there. What I’m after now is to get hi: 
on the train at Hornville. Tl be he: 
again at four o’clock, on me word of hono 
Trust me, Barnes. When I explain to h¢ 
she’ll agree that ’'m doing the right thin 
Bedad, the whole game is busted. Anoth« 
week and we’d have—but, there ye arc! 
It’s all up in the air, thanks to you an 
your will-o’-the-wisp rascals. You playe 
the deuce with everything.” 

“Do you mean:to say that you are com- 
ing back here to run the risk of being—— 

“We've had word that the governmen! 
has men on the way. They’ll be here to 
night or tomorrow, working in cahool 
with the fellows across the border. Why. 
damn it all, Barnes, don’t you know who 


you, old man. Yor 
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was that engineered that whoie business 

st night?” He blurted it out angrily, 
casting off all reserve, 

Karnes smiled. “I do. He is a secret 

ent from the embassy——” 

“Secret granny!” almost shouted O’Dowd. 

He is the slickest, cleverest crook that 

er drew the breath of life. And he’s got 
way with the jewels, for which you can 
whistle in vain, ’m thinking.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, O’Dowd——” began 

irnes, his blood like ice in his veins. 

‘But don’t take my word for it. Ask her 

upstairs there, God bless her!—ask her 
f she knows Chester Naismith. She’ll tell 

my bucko. He’s been standing guard 
cutside her window for the past three 
chts. He’s——” 

“Now I know you are mistaken,” cried 
Barnes, a wave of relief surging over him. 
“He has been in this tavern every night—” 

“Sure he has. But he never was here 

fter 11 o’clock, was he? Answer me, did 

e ever see him here after 11 in the even- 
ng? You did not—not until last night, 

nyhow. In the struggle he had with Nich- 

as last night his whiskers came off and 
was recognized, That’s why poor old 
Nicholas is lying dead up there at the 
use now—and will have a decent burial 
ibeknownst to anybody but his friends.” 

‘Whiskers? Dead?” jerked from Barnes’s 


“Didn’t you know he had false ones on?” 
“He did not have them on when he left 
” declared Barnes. “Good God, O'Dowd, 

can’t mean that he—he killed-—— 
‘He stuck a knife in his neck. The poor 
levil died while I was out skirmishing, but 
ot before he whispered in the chief’s ear 
name of the man who did for him. 
lhe dirty snake! And the chief trusted 
m as no crook was trusted before. He 
new him for what he was, but he thought 
was loyal. And this is what he gets in 
turn for saving the dog’s life in Budapest 
three years ago. In the name of God, 
sarnes, how did you happen to fall in with 

villain?” 

Barnes passed his hand over his brow, 
azed beyond the power of speech. His 
rested on Putnam Jones. Suddenly 
mething seemed to have struck him be- 
een the eyes. He almost staggered un- 
the imaginary impact. Jones! Was 
nes a party to this He started for- 
rd, an oath on his lips, prepared to leap 
m the man and throttle the truth out 
him. As abruptly he checked himself. 
cunning that inspired the actions of 
ry one of these people had communi- 
ed itself to him. A false move now 
uld ruin everything, Putnam Jones 
uld have to be handled with gloves, and 
tly at that. . 
He—he represented himself as a book- 
nt,” he mumbled, striving to collect 
iself. “Jones knew him. Said he had 

n around here for weeks. I—I———” 
rhat’s the man,” said O’Dowd, scowling. 
trotted all over the county, selling 
ks. For the love of it, do ye think? 
t much, He had other fish to fry, you 
. be sure. I talked with him the night 
dined at Green Fancy. He beat you 
he tavern, I dare say. It was his sec- 
night on guard below the—below her 
dow. He told me how he shinned up 
down one of these porch posts, so as 
m- to let old Jones get onto the fact he 
; \ out of his room. He had old Jones 





7 


nt ed as hadly—— What are you glaring 
fo ‘ him for? I was about to say he had old 
yt s as badly fooled as you—or worse. 
hy nes, if we ever lay hands on that friend 


ho ' yours—well, he. won’t have to fry in 
He’ll be burnt alive. Thank God, my 










mind’s at rest on one score. She didn’t 
skip with him. They all think she did. 
Not one of them suspects that she came 
away with you. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that she let him in through her 
window-———” 

“All ready, O'Dowd,” called Loeb. “Come 
along, please.” 

“Coming,” said the Irishman. To Barnes: 
“Don’t blame yourself, old man, You are 
not the only one who has been hood- 
winked. He fooled men a long shot keener 
than you are, so— All right! Coming. 
See you later, Barnes. So long!” 

How was he to find the courage to im- 
part the appalling news to her? He was 
now convinced beyond all doubt that the 
so-called Sprouse had made off with the 
priceless treasure and that only a miracle 
could bring about its recovery. O’Dowd’s 
estimate of the man’s cleverness was am- 
ply supported by what Barnes knew of 
him. He knew him to be the personifica- 
tion of craftiness, and of daring. It was 
not surprising that he had been tricked 
by this devil’s own genius. He recalled 
his admiration, his wonder over the man’s 
artfulmess; he groaned as he thought of 
the pride he had felt in being accorded 
the privilege of helping him! 

Sitting glumly in a corner of the tap- 
room, watching but not listening to the 
spouting Mr. Rushcroft (who was regaling 
the cellarer and two vastly impressed 
countrymen with the story of his appear- 
ance before Queen Victoria and the royal 
family) Barnes went over the events of 
the past 24 hours, deriving from his re- 
flections a few fairly reasonable deduc- 
tions as to his place in the plans of the 
dauntless Mr. Sprouse. 

In the first place, Sprouse, being aware 
of his somewhat ardent interest in the 
fair captive, took a long and desperate 
chance on his susceptibility. With in- 
comprehensible boldness he decided to 
make an accomplice of the eager and un- 
suspecting knight-errant! His cunningly 
devised tale—in which there was more 
than a little of the truth—served to excite 
the interest and ultimately to win the co- 
operation of the New Yorker. His object 
in enlisting this support was now per- 
fectly clear to the victim of his duplicity. 

Barnes had admitted that he was bound 
by a promise to aid the prisoner in an ef- 
fort to escape from the house; even a 
slow-witted person would have reached the 
conclusion that a partial understanding 
at least existed between captive and cham- 
pion. Sprouse staked everything on that 
conviction. Through Barnes he counted 
on effecting an entrance to the almost her- 
metically sealed house, 

Evidently the simplest, and perhaps the 
only, means of gaining admission was 
through the very window he was supposed 
to guard. Once inside her room, with the 
aid and connivance of one in whom the 
occupant placed the utmost confidence, he 
would be in a position to employ his mar- 
velous talents in accomplishing his own 
peculiar ends. 

Barnes recalled all of the elaborate de- 
tails preliminary to the actual performance 
of that amazing feat, and realized to what 
extent he had been shaped into a tool to 
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be used by the master craftsman. He saw 
through the whole Machiavellian scheme, 
and he was now morally certain that 
Sprouse would. have sacrificed him with- 
out the slightest hesitation. 

In the event that anything went wrong 
with their enterprise, the man would have 
shot him dead and earned the gratitude 
and commendation of his associates! There 
would be no-one to question him, no-one 
to say that he had failed in the duty set 
upon him by the master of the house. He 
would have been glorified and not cruci- 
fied by his friends. 

Up to the point when he actually passed 
through the window Sprouse could have 
justified himself by shooting the would-be 
rescuer. Up to that point, Barnes was of 
inestimable value to him; after that—well, 
he had proved that he was capable of 
taking care of himself. 

Mr. Dillingford came and pronounced 
sentence. He informed the rueful thinker 
that the young lady wanted to see him at 
once in Miss Thackeray’s room. 

With a heavy heart he mounted the 
stairs. Would it not be better to keep her 
in ignorance? What was to be gained by 
revealing to her the But Miss Thack- 
eray was luring him on to destruction. 
She stood outside the door and beckoned. 
That in itself was ominous. Why should 
she wriggle a forefinger at him instead of 
calling out in her usual free-and-easy 
manner? There was foreboding—— 

“Is Mr, Barnes coming?” His heart 
bounded perceptibly at the sound of that 
soft, eager voice from the interior of the 
room, 

“By fits and starts,” said Miss Thack- 
eray critically. “Yes, he Has started again.” 

She. closed the door from the outside, 
and Barnes was alone with the cousin of 
kings and queens and princes. “I feared 
you had deserted me,” she said, holding 
out her hand to him as he strode across 
the room. 

She did not rise from the chair in which 
she was seated by the window. The lower 
wings of the old-fashioned shutters were 
closed except for a narrow strip; light 
streamed down upon her wavy golden hair 
from the upper half of the casement. She 
was attired in a gorgeously flowered dress- 
ing-gown; he had seen it once before, 
draping the matutinal figure of Miss Thack- 
eray as she glided through the hall with 
a breakfast tray which Miss Tilly had 
flatly refused to carry to her room: being 
no servant, she declared with heat. 

“I saw no occasion to disturb your rest,” 
he mumbled. “Nothing—nothing new has 
turned up.” 

“IT have been peeping,” she said, locking 
at him searchingly. A little line of anx- 
iety lay between her eyes. “Where is Mr. 
Loeb going, Mr. Barnes?” 

He noted the omission of Mr, O’Dowd. 
To Hornville, I believe. They stopped 
for gasoline.” 

“Is he running away?” was her discon- 
certing question. 

“O’Dowd says he is to be gone for a few 
days on business,” he equivocated. 

“He will not return,” she said quietly. 
“He is a coward at heart. Oh, I know him 
well,” she went on, scorn in her voice. 

“Was I wrong in not trying to stop him?” 
he asked. 

She pondered this for a moment. “No,” 
she said, but he caught the dubious note in 
her voice. “It is just as well, perhaps, that 
he should disappear. Nothing is to be 
gained by his seizure. Next week, yes; 
but today, no. His flight today spares— 
but we are more interested in the man 
Sprouse. Has he returned?” 


on 


“No, Miss Cameron,” said he rueful! 
And then, without a single reservation, | 
laid bare the story of Sprouse’s defecti: 
When he inquired if she had heard of | 
man known as Chester Naismith, she c 
firmed his worst fears by describing h 
as the guard who watched beneath | 
window. He was known to her as a th 
of international fame. The light died . 
of her lovely eyes as the truth dawn 
upon her; her lips trembled, her should: 
drooped. 

“What a fool I’ve been,” she mourn 
“What a fool I was to accept the respon 
bility of-——” 

“Don’t blame yourself,’ he implor 
“Blame me. I am the fool, the stupid 
fool that ever lived. He played with : 
as if I were the simplest child.” 

“Ah, my friend, why do you say that 
Played with you? He has tricked some 
the shrewdest men in the world. There a 
no simple children at Green Fancy. Th 
are men with the brains of foxes and t! 
hearts of wolves. To deceive you w 
child’s play. You are an honest man. 
is always the honest man who is the vi 
tim; he is never the culprit, If honest m« 
were as smart as the corrupt ones, M 
Barnes, there would be no such thing 
crime. If the honest man kept one ha: 
on his purse and the other on his revolve: 
he would be more than a match for th 
thief. You were no match for Chest: 
Naismith. Do not look so glum. T! 
shrewdest police officers in Europe hay 
never been able to cope with him. W! 
should you despair?” 

He sprang to his feet. “By gad, he hasn 
got away with it yet,” he blurted. “He 
only one man against a million. I w 
set every cog in the entire police and d 
tective machinery of the United States ¢ 
ing. He cannot escape. They will rm 
him to earth before e 

“Mr. Barnes, I have no words to expré 
my gratitude to you for all that you hay 
done and all that you still would do,” s! 
interrupted: “I may prove it to you, how 
ever, by advising you to abandon all e! 
forts to help me from now on. You d 
all that you set out to do, and I must a: 
no more of you. You risked your life 
save a woman who, for all you know, m 
be deceiving you with——” 

“T have not lost all of my senses, Mi 
Cameron,” he said bluntly, “The few th 
I retain make me your slave. I shall aba 
don neither you nor the effort to reco, 
what my stupidity has cost you. I w 
run this scoundrel down if I have 
devote the remainder of my life to i 
task.” 

She sighed. “Alas, I fear that I sh 
have to tell you a little more about t! 
wonderful man you know as Sprouse. S 
months ago the friends and supporters 
the legitimate successor to my countr 
throne, consummated a plan whereby t! 
crown jewels and certain documents 
state were surreptitiously removed fro 
the palace vaults. The act, though mea 
to be a loyal and worthy one. was ne\ 
theless nullified by the most stupendo: 
folly. Instead of depositing the treasu 
in Paris, it was sent to this country 
charge of a group of men whose fea!! 
could net be questioned. I am _ not 
liberty to tell you how this treasure w 
brought into the United States witho' 
detection by the customs authorities. Su! 
fice it to say, it was delivered safely to 
committee of my countrymen in New Yo! 
There are two contenders for the thro! 
in my land. One is a prisoner in Austr 
the other is at liberty somewhere in 


the world. The Teutonic allies are now 
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possession of my country. 
ravished and despoiled.” 

“So far Sprouse’s story jibes,” said he, 
as she paused. 

“My countrymen conceived the notion 
that Germany would one day conquer 
France and over-run England, It was this 
notion that urged them to put the treas- 
ure beyond all possible chance of its be- 
ing seized by the conquerors and turned 
over to the usurping prince who would be 
placed on our throne. 

“As for my part in this unhappy project, 
it is quite simple. I was not the only one 
to be deceived by plotters who far out- 
stripped the original conspirators in clev- 
erness and guile. The man you know as 
Loeb is in reality my cousin. I have known 
him all my life. He is the youngest 
brother of the pretender to the throne, 
and a cousin of the prince who is held 
prisoner by the Austrians. This prince has 
a brother also, and it was to him that I 
was supposed to deliver the jewels. He 
came to Canada a month ago, sent by the 
embassy in Paris. I traveled from New 
York, but not alone as you may suspect. 
1 was carefully protected from the time I 
left my hotel there until—well, until I ar- 
rived in Boston. 

“While there I received a secret mes- 
sage from friends in Canada directing me 
to go to Spanish Falls, where I would be 
met and conducted to Green Fancy by 
Prince Sebastian himself. I was on my 
way to Halifax when this message changed 
my plans. Moreover the reason given for 
this change was an excellent one. It had 
been discovered that the two men who 
acted as my escort were traitors. They 
were to lead me into a trap prepared at 
Portland, where I was to be robbed and 
detained long enough for the wretches to 
make off in safety with their booty. I need 
not describe my feelings, I obeyed the di- 
rections and stole away by night, eluding 
my protectors, and came by devious ways 
to the place mentioned in the message. 

“As you may have guessed by this time, 
the whole thing was a carefully planned 
ruse. The company at Green Fancy—you 
may some day know why they were there 
-learned through the man Naismith that 
the treasure had been entrusted to me for 
delivery to Prince Sebastian and his friends 
in Halifax. Let me interrupt myself to 
explain why the prince did not come to 
New York in person, instead of arranging 
to have the jewels taken to him at Hali- 
fax. He is an officer of high rank in the 
army. His trip across the ocean was 
known to the German secret service. The 
instant he landed on American soil, a de- 
mand would have been made by the Ger- 
man embassy for his detention here for 
the duration of the war. 

“I was informed in the message that 
Prince Sebastian would take me to the 
place called Green Fancy, which was near 
the Canadian border, A safe escort would 
be provided for us and we would be on 
British soil within a few hours after our 
meeting. It is only necessary to add that 
when I arrived at Green Fancy I met 
Prince Ugo—and understood! I had care- 
fully covered my tracks after leaving Bos- 
ton. My real friends were, and still are, 
completely in the dark as to my move- 
ments, so skillfully was the trick managed. 
{ shall ask you directly, Mr. Barnes, to 
wire my friends in New York and in Hali- 
fax, acquainting them with my present 


‘whereabouts and safety. Now that we 


know the jewels have been stolen again, 
that message need not be delayed, 

“And now for Chester Naismith. It was 
he who, acting for the misguided loyalists 





It has been .' and recommended by certain young aris- 


tocrats who by virtue of their own dissi- 
pations had come to know him as a man 
of infinite resourcefulness and _ daring, 
planned and carried out the pillaging of 
the palace vaults. Almost under the noses 
of the foreign guards he succeeded in ob- 
taining the jewels. No doubt he could 
have made off with them at that time, but 
he shrewdly preferred to have them brought 
to America by someone else. It would 
have been impossible for him to dispose 
of them in Europe. The United States was 
the only place in the world where he could 
have sold them. You see how cunning 
he is? 

(The continuation of this story will be 
found in next week’s issue of the Path- 
finder. If you are not already a subscriber, 
you can secure the paper for 13 weeks for 
25 cents, 26 weeks for 50 cents, or a whole 
year for $1.) 


The bride went downstairs and brought 
up from the kitchen a flatiron and a roll- 
ing-pin, and put them on the floor beside 
her bed, 

The astonished bridegroom looked at the 
instruments and said with amazement: 
“My dear, what in the world are those 
for? You certainly do not think you need 
those to defend yourself from me?” 

“No,” answered the bride, “I do not think 
so. I believe that you are going to be very 
kind and sweet toward me. But just the 
same I believe thoroughly in  prepared- 
ness.”—Grit. 











SERVICE FLAGS 


HG BULL DOG BUNTING — Best for Wear 
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H 2x3 feet - $1.50 SxS8feet - $6.0 
| 21-2x4feet 2.25 6x 10feet - 8.00 
i Hie 3x Sfeet - 3,00 | 8x i2feet - 1: 
HTT wi } 4x6feet - 4.50 | 40x 15feet - 17.50 
tH HH 
iN 
| { 


Three smallest sizes have 1,2 or 3 stars 

sewed on; larger sizes any number of stars 

sewed on 9 cts. each; spaces provided for 

more. Loose stars for spaces, 50 cts. per dozen. 

HONOR ROLLS, for 28 names, $1; for 100 names $2° 
Mourning Sleeve Bands, with Gold Emb. Star, 78c. 


U. S. F LAGS Sivea'stars and Stripes 


2x3 feet : 4x6feet - $4.50 8x 12feet - $12.00 
21-2 x 4feet - 2.75 | Sx8feet - - 6.00 | 10x15feet «+ 17.50 
3x Sfeet - - 3.25 | 6x10 feet 8.00 | 12x 18feet - 24.00 


All flags guaranteed fast colors. Promptly mailed via insured par- 
cel pust. No cash in advance required from churches, lodges, etc. 
Sitk Service Banners, al! sizes, made to order. Price list mailed. 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phila., Pa. 


AGENTS: $12.00 a Day 


> . . 

. 2in1 Reversible Raincoat 

Something new. Notsoldin stores. Positively 
guaranteed water-proof. Steam vulcanized. Ideal 
for rough work and service. One side a 
handsome black raincoat, reverse side a fine 
coat. For business men, clerks, farmers, 
teamsters, truck drivers. Every mana p t. 
Wolf sold 19 coats in 4 days. Binford sold 26 
coats in 6 days. Easy seller. Everybody satisfied, 


Big Opportunity for Women 












to one family yesterday. 
Be first in your communi 
le id our new line of guaran 
coats. Send at once for our offer and sample. 


THOMAS RAINCOAT CO, 
451 Jane St., Dayton, Ohio 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed, 
Sent ontrial. Ifit cures, costs you 
$1.00. Ifit fails costs nothing . 















SUPERBA-COMPANY G Y, Baltimore, Md, 
——=s 





ew Hair Growth 
After BALDNESS 


HAIR GROWN ON MR. BRITTAIN’S BALD HEAD BY 
INDIANS’ MYSTERIOUS HAIR GROWER 


My head at the top and back was absolutely bald. The scalp 
was shiny. An expert said that as he thought the hair roots were 
extinct, and there was no hope of my ever having a new hair growth. 

Yet now, at an age over 66, I have a luxuriant growth of soft, 
strong, lustrous hair! No trace of baldness. The pictures shown 


here are from my photographs, 


Indians’ Secret of Hair Growth Free 


At a time when I had become discouraged at 
trying various hair lotions, tonics, specialists’ 
treatments, etc., I came across, in my travels, a 
Cherokee Indian ‘‘medicine man’’ who had an 
elixir that he asseverated would grow my hair. From recent photo. 
Although I had but little faith, I gave it a trial. 

To my amazement a light fuzz soon appeared. It developed, day by 
day, into a healthy growth, and ere long my hair was as prolific as in 


my youthful days, 








That I was astonished and happy is expressing my state of mind mildly. 
Obviously, the hair roots had not been dead, but were dormant in 
the scalp, awaiting the fertilizing potency of the mysterious pomade. 
Ce I negotiated for and came into possession of the principle for 

<i preparing this mysterious elixir, now called Kotalko, and later had 
Photo when bald, the recipe put into practical form by a chemist. 


That my own hair growth was permanent has been amply proved. 
Many men and women, also children, have reported satisfactory results from Kotalko. 


How YOU May Grow YOUR Hair 





For women’s hair. 


JOHN HART BRITTAIN, BD-272, Station F, New York, N. Y, 





or other disorders, 


elements of nature which 
vitality to the scalp and hair. To prove 

the GENUINENESS of Kotalko, I will send the recipe PREB 
on request. Or I will mail a testing box of Kotalko with the 
recipe for 10 cents, silver or stamps. 
You want to stup falling hair, eliminate dandruff or cover 
that bald spot with healthy hair. Get the testing box, apply 
once or twice daily—watch in your mirror! 


My honest belief is that hair roots rarely die even when 
the hair falls out through dandruff, fever, excessive dryness 
= Sawn, boa, —_ a4 
experts that often when alls ou "9 
the roots become imbedded within the te E IP E 
scalp, covered by hard skin, so that they 
remain for a time like bulbs or seeds in 
a bottle which will grow when fertilized. 

Shampoos (which contain alkalis) and 


enemies to the hair, as they dry it, 
making it brittle, Kotalko contains those 


hair lotions which contain alcohol are 


give new 


Satisfy yourself. 


Address: 
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NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots; Hitches, Splices, etc. 
How Different Knots Are Made and What They Are Used For 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 

A most practical handbook giv- 
ing complete and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
useful knots, hitches, rig- 
ging, splices, ete. Over 


: \ 100 illustrations. All 
/ Se about wire rope 
. Ge attachments, lash- ad 
Z ing, blocks, tackles, ates 
LA etc. 37 Heraldic Knots 4; 
illustrated. Of great value to (\° 
mechanics, riggers, campers, 


bonatmen: Price 20 cents oostpaid. 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 826, 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 








New 
Vamping 


























WO. TEACHER NEEDED— SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE SYS SYSTEM 


ns having, peglected lected their Musical Béocetion hood not despair, for with the 
PING CARD (placing th: 


can at once tee away to pegenes “ Ben 8, Ballads, Waltzes, Rag Tim 
a Professi jonal Ne. nowledge of music is re: uired: 

raslog ew times, — Fe] one ace able to dispense with the aid of the Vamp- 
ig fon of this very clever invention is only 15 cts, postpaid, 


J iene Smith 20 Co., Dept. 826, 54 W LakeSt., Chicago 





S SAFETY HAIR CUTTER 


If you can COMB your hair you can cut 

own Vy with this sorvelous invention. 

the hair any desi: length, short or long. 
job as nicely ae any 


"ONLY 35c, 
‘SMITH & CO., Dept 826, saw. Lake St., CHICAGO 


+; _— EYE WATER 


ET LEE 
| strengthens weak, inflamed eyes, and is an 
idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep nes 








35¢ At All Druggists or sent by 
Mail Upon Receipt of Price 
Write for our Booklet. itis FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSOW SONS & CVU. 
163 Rivor St., Troy, N. Y. 





Odorless—Sanitary—-Germ-Proof 
Every home without sewerage, plumbing or 
running water neces =~. Anyone —- ~~ 
Pl in any room in 
= v. S. HEALTH BUREAU APPROVES, 
t+ **Chei spical Cicses, complies with re- 
uirements.’’ Abolish fly-breeding closet 
erm-life iilled by chemicals. State ae 
of peatth — ae Lee = sp AGENTS 


GLASS OR SOCIETY CATALOG “a TS 


Either piniliustrated made with any 3lettersand 2 

figures, one or two colors enamel, Silver plate 

20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 350 em 

2 $3.50 doz. BASTIAN BROS. CO. lm 
WY «7214 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. % 


Sp TYPEWRITERS $10 


up. ALL makes. Completely rebeiit. A sorta 
guarantee. Shipped on trial. Wri our 
Special eo Offer No. 140- x POSITIVELY = ‘LIST 
OF BIGGEST BARGAINS 

WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER co. 
186 N. LaSalle St. Chicago, tll, 


tinge Cheap 


—, Cards,circulars, labels,book,paper. Pres 
J Larger $20 Job press $8 up.Save money. Print 
for others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. 
Write regard or press catalog, TYPE, cards, 
paper. THE PRESS CO. D-31 Meriden.Conn 























Make your Watches, Clocks, Emits 
rays of ioe in dark. The Seereheen os. as 
& CO., Dept. 225. 64 West Lake Sthoct. Chicago 





The Civil Service Job-Getter 


A book for all second and third 
grade Civil Service examinations. Send for circular. 


Balfour-Johnstone, 64 West t., Chicago, ll. 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY 2” quickly for cash, no matter 


where located, particulars BR. 


REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, Ni 























(LLWOGID INVERVALS 





He—What are you going to give Kitty 
and Jack for a wedding present? 

She—Oh, I guess I'll send Kitty the 
bunch of letters Jack wrote me when we 
were engaged.—Boston Transcript. 

“You must take what you can get these 
days,” said the philosophic citizen. 

“Yes,” replied the weary one; “but some 
of these telephone numbers I get aren’t of 
the slightest use to me.”—Washington Star. 


Mrs. Church—Been away? 

Mrs. Gotham—Yes; been in the country 
for a week. 

Mrs. Church—It must have been a great 
treat. 

Mrs. Gotham—Oh, I don’t think it so 
much of a treat. It cost my husband only 
$18.—Yonkers Statesman. 

He—Have you ever loved and lost? 

She—Oh, no; the jury awarded me $7,000 
damages.—Boston Transcript. 


“What’s the matter, girlie? 
ed in your poet already?” 

“T am.” 

“I married him to be his inspiration. 
Now he seems to expect me to be his cook.” 

Kansas City Journal. 


Disappoint- 


“Some of dis  philosopication sounds 
nice,’ said Uncle Eben, “but when a man 
is sho’ ’nuff broke dar ain’ no use 0’ tryin’ 
to convince him dat money won’t buy hap- 
piness.”—Washington Star. 


Citizen—Unless I am mistaken, you are 
the party I gave 10 cents to yesterday. 

Beggar—I am, sir, Did you think a dime 
would make a new man of me?—New 
Haven Register. 


Mrs. Blank sent her new and very green 
maid out to buy some peaches. 

“Now, Mary, be sure that they are ripe,” 
she warned. “You’d better pinch one or 
two before buying them.” 

In a little while the maid returned, and 
after handing her mistress the bag of 
peaches, she took two others out of her 
pocket, saying: “And here. are the ones I 
pinched, as ye told me, mum.’—Boston 
Transcript. 


“How many lumps will you have?” 
asked the waitress girl of the man she was 
waiting om 

“Two,” said he, 

She dropped in one. 

“Thanks,” murmured the man and went 
right on with his eating—Portland Press. 

“You talk so hopefully you must be an 
optimist.” 

“I’m not. [’m a pessimist trying to 
cheer myself up.”—Washington Star. 


Mrs. Ford—My husband gave me an au- 
tomobile on our wedding anniversary. We 
have been married 10 years. 

Mrs. Neighbor—Yes, I saw it. How ap- 
propriate for a tin wedding. 


“Do you believe in the Darwinian the- 
ory ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Cayenne. “I don’t know 
much about it, but it provides some sort 
of a stopping place for people who would 
go on forever bragging about their ances- 
try."—Washington Star. 


RESTAURANT HUMOR. 


-“Do you charge for bread and butter?” 
“No, sir,” answered the waiter. “We 


charge for bread, but butter is somethi 
money can’t buy. ”—Washington Star. 


Diner—Look here! “Isn't that a hair « 
the butter? 

Waiter—Yes, sir, a cow’s hair. We alwa 
serve one with the butter to show that 
isn’t oleomargarine.—Tit-Bits. 

“Look here,” said the irate diner, “the: 
a fly in the butter.” 

“That isn’t a fly,” commented the waite: 
“it is a moth. And that isn’t butter; it 
oleomargarine. Otherwise your asserti: 
is correct.”,—Washington Star, 


. 


PURELY MINISTERIAL. 

Spokesman—We have pleasure in infor: 
ing you, Rev. Mr. Jones, that we have d 
cided to increase your stipend from $7!) 
to $800 a year 

Mr. Jones—I refuse to accept it. I[’\ 
enough trouble already trying to colle 
the $700.—Judge. 


“Two heads are better than one.” 

“That’s what our minister thinks. |! 
fact, he usually has about eight heads to 
discourse.”—Farming Business. 


Minister—I made seven hearts happy t: 
day. 

Parishioner—How was that? 

Minister—Married three couples. 

Parishioner—-That only makes six, 

Minister—Well, you don’t think I did 
for nothing? 


BOARDING-HOUSE. FUN. 


Mrs. Hashleigh (to boarder)—How is 
you are taking your medicine after di 
ner? I thought the doctor told you 
take it before meals. 

Boarder—He said it didn’t make an 
difference as long as I took it on an em) 
ty stomach. 


Stude (facetiously)—This steak is lik« 
day in June, Mrs Bordem; very rare. 

Landlady (crustily)—And your bill 
like March weather; always unsettled. 
Punch Bowl. 


“There’s one thing Tl say for 
boarding-house keeper.” 

“What is it?” 

“It was certainly no hardship to her t 
put us onwar rations.”—Detroit Free Pre 

BEFORE THE DAWN. 

It comes! Glad triumph comes! It glean 
Across the cloud-draped mountaintops af: 

In wistful colors touched with tend 

rose; 

In the cold wonder of the paling star 

It comes—in loveliness it glows! 


It comes! The victory of right! It shi: 
In mother faces trying hard to smile 
At thought of sons, too brave to harb 
fear, 
Who sprang with pride to join the rai 
and file; 
It comes—with calmness and with ch 


It comes! The freedom of the world! 
blooms 
On beds of thousands sleeping in the eart! 
In red and white and blue—war’s cou 
terpane; 
The flowers that bloom in proof of g! 
rebirth, 
It comes. It must—in honor of the slai: 
—Grace G, Bostwick, in People’s Hon 
Journal. 
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Bring a Little Bit of Home 


To the Boys 


hearts as well as as on our hearths. 

Don’t let them forget that over here a 
hundred million loyal backers are with them 
heart and soul. Don’t let them feel they are 
forgotten ; strengthen the bonds between them 
and their home country. 

You can help do this for a million, two 
million boys who have gone to fight in a 
strange land. Give to them freely through 
the Y. M. C. A. and you will be giving them 
the little comforts that look ten times as big 
over there—free books and magazines, free 
writing paper, and a hundred of the lesser 
necessities—shaving materials, foot powder, 
needles and thread, etc—at less than cost. 
You will be giving them entertainment of a 
wholesome, clean sort—music, “movies,” lec- 


"K EEP THE HoMf Fires BurNtINc” in their 


LYMCA, 


tion Army, $3,500,000. 





Contributed through Division of 
Advertising 








Seven allied activities, all endorsed by the Government, are combined in the United War 
Campaign, with the budgets distributed as follows: Y. M. C. A., $100,000,000; Y. W. C. A., 
$15,000,000; National Catholic War Council (including the work of the Knights of Columbus 
. and special war activities for women), $30,000,000; Jewish Welfare Board, $3,500,000; 

American Library: Association, $3,500,000; War Camp Community Service, $15,000,000; Salva- 





at the Front 


tures on instructive and interesting topics. 
You will be giving them the means of engag- 
ing in athletic sports, invaluable in keeping 
men in good physical and mental condition. 
You will be giving them instruction in French, 
Italian, English, if needed, history, geography, 
etc. You will be giving them the opportunity 
to attend religious services of a broad, non- 
sectarian character. 

These things are more than comforts—they 
are necessities to men engaged in exhausting 
and nerve-racking warfare. They keep hearts 
strong and courage high. And by giving them 
these simple pleasures and lesser essentials, 
you show your gratitude for those who are 
giving their lives. Open your heart and purse 
freely and pay, in so far as you can, your 
debt to them. 





United States Gov’t Comm. on 
Public Information 
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Jont Send a Penn 


The Shoes offered here are such wonderful values that we gladly send them, no 
money down. You will find them so well made and so stylish and such 


big money-saving bargains that you will surely keep them. So don’t 
hesitate—just filloutand mail the coupon and we will send you a pair of your size. No 
need for you to pay higher prices when you can buy direct from us—and know what ¢. 
you are getting before you paya any fe Why pay out $5.00, $6.00 or more for shoes 

not nearly so good? Act now. Mail the coupon while this "special offer holds good. 


Great Work Shoe Offer... 


We can’t tell you enough about these shoes here. This shoe is built 
to meet the demand for an outdoor city.worker’s shoe and for the modern 
farmer. Send and see for yourself. Built on ‘stylish lace Blucher last. The 4a 
special tanning process makes the leather proof against the acids in milk, manure, soil, gasoline, 
etc. They outwear3 ordinary pairs of shoes. Your choice of wide, medium or narrow. Very de 
soft and easy on the feet. Made by a special process which leaves all the “life” in the leather fm 
and gives it wonderful wear-resisting quality. Double leather soles and # 
heels. Dirt and waterproof tongue, Heavy chrome leather tops. Just slip 
them on and see if they are not the most comfortable, easiest, most wonder- #% 
_ful shoes _you ever wore. Pay only $3.85 for shoes on arrival. If after care- 
“ful examination you don’t find them all you 
“1 expect send them back and we will return 
*} your money. To order these shoes 
‘| Mark X in the 0 by Number 
X15012 in the coupon. Be 4 
sure to give size and width. fs 








Money 
Back if Not 
Satisfied 
Be Sure and State 
Width . 


» Fine Dress Shoes 


Special bargain to close out a limited stock of these 
smart Dress shoes. Act quickly if you want a pair. 
Made in classy lace Blucher style. Splendid quality 
calf uppers. Solid pene a soles and medium low 
heels, Come in black only, At our price these shoes 
challenge competition—m e your own decision after you 
examine and try them on. rk y $6.00 or $7.00 fora 
* dress shoe when you can get these for only $3.95— 
eS. a sent ohockutety, on ap roval. The illustration can 
o> give you omy a ~~, ERE tyle. You 
must see th equality of materi 
hed and pom meet toapprocie seteeake get a hand- 
some, durable me shoesata power —- 
Now is the time to buy before s 
vance oe bmn me mp bee wecan vs 
this particular s a a bergain. 
money wie order. $3.93" 
for shoes on a 





Keep your money until 

shoes come. Not a cent 

to pay now. Sent direct to your 

home on approval. Then let the shoes 

themselves convince you of their bargain 

value or return them and get your money back. This 

is the modern, sensible way to buy—the way thousands are buying their 

shoes today direct from us—getting satisfaction—saving money. Fill : , 

out the coupon and send it now. ; ‘ a >” % 

ee cee Ge ee ce ee os ee ee Oe a oy ee * Genuine 
; ra SS Munson Last 


Leonard-Morton & Co. Dept.X-1029,Chicago ‘ < 
Send at once, the shoes which I have = X in G below. ron a I Army Ss hoe 


price for shoes on arrival with understanding that if I do not want to keep Tha 
them I can send them back and you will refund my money. why ot specifies the Muncon i. for hg 
soldiers. Blucher style. Tanonly. Leather is specially selected and tanned 
7 hs soe — a Hoong ao by a process which makes it very soft and pliable and at the same time ex- 
oes No. : : ceedingly strong and tough. Will stand all kind of hard wear, wetting, and 
0 Army Shoes No. X16014. $4.10 resists action of acids in soil, manure, eté.; besides its a good looking shoe. 
j Smooth, soft, easy toe. Solid oak leather double soles and double-wear leather 
heels. ‘When you see it you will say that this is an amazing shoe value for 
j the price. Send ape money. When shoes arrive pay $4.10. If not satisfactory 
return aa and bt “79 money back. Sizes 6 to 13. To order these shoes 
! mark X in O by X16014 in coupon. Be sure and give size wanted. 


LEONARD-MORTON & CO. 
Dept. X-1029. Chicago, Ul. 




















